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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


An Interpretation of the Recent Trials.* 


R. CHAIRMAN and gentlemen, during the earlier hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate on this bill, 
the Clayton bill, I took occasion to say that the purpose of the 

proponents of the bill was not to consume any of the time, or to consume as 
little of the time, of the committee as possible, but to rely upon the hearings 
had before the Judiciary Committee of the House, which hearings were already 
in print. Those who opposed the bill came before the committee, and I think 
I am justified in saying that of the many hours of the several days taken by 
them, less than one-twentieth of the time was devoted to the consideration 
of the bill. But they seemed just to clutch at the heavens and at the depths 
of the nether regions in order to throw odium upon the men who are before 
Congress asking for this legislation, and they brought in matters as extraneous 
and foreign to the purpose of this bill as the two poles are distant from each 
other. 

The record of the committee is replete with accusations, insinuations, 
and irrelevant foreign matter, all intended to poison the minds of Congress; 
and I may say, with all due respect to the members of Congress, what is of far 
greater importance to us, it was intended to poison the minds of the people 
against our work and our motives and the purposes which we seek to fur- 
ther by the passage of this bill. Because of that course pursued by these 
men, acting as attorneys for their clients, though without a word of reflection 
upon them because they are lawyers and have the retainers of their clients, 

*The argument, here reprinted, was made by Samuel Gompers before the United States Senate 
Judiciary Committee, January 6, 1913. The remainder of the argument may be printed in a future issue. 
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I think it counts for something that these men appear, purely as attorneys 
for their clients as against those who are appearing in furtherance of a great 
right, a great principle. 

Since the adjournment of your committee last spring several things have 
transpired which require some recounting. We have gone through a great 
political campaign, involving the nomination of the candidates for the presi- 
dency, and the election of one of them; and we have gone through a campaign 
for the election of members of the House of Representatives; and of Senators, 
in some instances elected directly, and in other instances, indirectly. In addi- 
tion, there has been concluded—in the first stages, at least—a case pending 
against a number of men associated with labor organizations. They have been 
charged with conspiracy in carrying and transporting dynamite across the 
country in interstate commerce, in violation of law, and having for the pur- 
pose of that conspiracy, the destruction of life and property. 

Because of the reasons I have already given I find it necessary to meet 
the statements which have been made and the insinuations which have been 
hurled. The record has been so filled with charges that I feel impelled to ask 
your attention, so that I may present to this committee some thoughts that 
I have upon the matter to which I have just referred. I shall take the last 
first; and, in order that I may not be misunderstood, or in the hope that I 
may not again be so grossly misreported as I have been, I have jotted down 
what I have to say upon that branch of the subject. 

Senator Root: Mr. Gompers, when you speak of being misreported I do 
not suppose you refer to a misreporting by the official reporter? 

Mr. Gompers: Nothing was further from my mind. 

Senator Root: That I assumed. The clerk of the committee desired 
that that be made clear upon the record. 

Mr. GompERs: It is easy to blame, condemn, yea, even to pity, but how 
few try to understand. Perhaps the man who works beside us is going through 
a cruel struggle and he is all but beaten. The world has him by the throat—-we 
do not try to understand, we call him queer, self-centered, and turn to more 
cheerful companions. Perhaps our outer cloak of selfishness is but a shield 
to protect us from the overwhelming burden of the world’s sorrow and the 
bitter wail of those who suffer. Whatever the reason, many of us shut others 
out of our minds and hearts. We know little of those around, we know little 
of ourselves, the circumstances that mold our wills and thoughts, the mys- 
teries of our physical and our spiritual selves and the strange relation and the 
influences between the one and the other. But when we will, we know that 
every fact, every condition, every person, is the inevitable outcome of deter- 
mining forces over which individual volition may or may not have control. 

With the understanding mind and the spirit taught by the teacher of old, 
who said ‘“‘Let him who is without sin cast the first stone,” I would have you 
consider these men now pilloried by public opinion and adjudged by the court 
guilty of crimes against society and humanity. I would have you ponder how 
it is said that among people professing to believe in the brotherhood of man 
and the gospel of love, men, American citizens, came to look upon violence, 
dynamite, terror, as the only defense left them against the grinding, con- 
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scienceless tyranny of those controlling hours, wages, and conditions of work. 
That is a terrible charge against society. 

There are many ready to heap upon the structural iron workers, not alone 
the men adjudged guilty, but every member of their union, condemnation 
and humiliation; many ready to wrap the robes of saintly justice tightly about 
them lest contact defile them, ready to withdraw from these men every good 
and uplifting influence and to cast them out to the mercy of whatever interest 
might profit by their helplessness. 

And as to these who counsel harshness and deny mercy—are they the men 
who have fought the fight in the world of men and conquered without blemish 
to themselves? Are they men who know the world of work and toil, who have 
felt or who know the powers pitted against the weaker elements, who have felt 
or who know the cruelty and heartlessness of the world of profits where men suc- 
ceed by climbing over and standing upon those they have struck down and 
defeated? Do these self-appointed censors, so positive and assured of their 
own virtue that they hesitate not to judge fellow-men, really know this world 

.of toil and fight? Have they themselves been a part of it, and prevailed 
over it? j 
These men who are accused of doing these grievous wrongs, of waging a 
warfare dishonorable and reprehensible, thereby inflicting upon all the workers 
trouble and heartache—what manner of men are they, and what is their life? 
Turn to the great cities whose growth has been one of the striking character- 
istics of the past sixty years. In those cities marvelous structures seem to 
stretch upward almost touching the cloudland, expressing the infinite ambi- 
tion of man—structures overwhelming, well-nigh unbelievable in concep- 
tion and execution, reaching upward twenty, thirty, yea, more than fifty 
stories, and downward into the depths of the earth. Or turn to the mighty, 
yet exquisitely delicate structures spanning rivers and chasms that the forces 
of civilization may conquer every barrier—the bridges, the great engineering 
achievements in the heart of civilization, or in the lone places of the earth. 
Watch one of these constructions in the process of erection—the iron skeleton 
as it rises skyward, the frame about which building materials are to be 
gathered and fashioned. As the girders and separate pieces are lifted into 
position, watch. the workers moving along narrow places, boldly poised on 
perilous, dangerous heights, securing bolts and rivets. Watch the human 
worker as he stands on an iron skeleton of a building thirty stories up from 
the earth’s security and lifts his head upward—there is nothing between 
him and the vast, bare expanse of the heavens; as he looks out upon the city, 
the handiwork of his craft and his fellow-workmen, and down, down into the 
narrow passageways below, there tiny specklike men scurry to and fro like 
ants occupied with little plans and business. Then ponder well what manner 
of man is this builder of our modern civilization. He lives a bold, open life; 

his very breath is danger and conquest. 

Or watch him as he goes out, out into the space of the chasm, far from 
safety, that he may secure for others safety in transportation; as he stands 
above rushing torrents or floods, or looks down into the crevasses of the earth. 
Can a man cope with these great elemental powers, fight with the physical 
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powers of the universe for control without daring, courage, recklessness in 
his heart? 

Every day’s work he does in building for the safety of others strengthens 
these natural qualities in himself. No weakling could do such work. The 
worker comes to exult in his dangers and chances—risk to life and limb is 
but part of the day’s work. Inevitably efficiency in this work brings to the 
average workman a feeling that results are the ultimate end, that human 
safety must not weigh too heavily in attaining them. 

The structural iron workers perform this kind of service for society. 
Society accepts the service and thereby incurs responsibility for its effect on 
the workmen. It is a service that requires a high degree of skill, physical 
bravery, and the kind of efficiency that feels a responsibility for results. What 
if the workers did not report to the superintendent each weak place they found, 
each bolt or rivet that would not hold? Though these workers have done 
good work—work which is the pride of our civilization—yet did the paymas- 
ters begrudge fair terms of compensation and would deny the men in their 
organized capacity—the only way it was possible—a right to a voice in deter- 
mining conditions under which they should toil. These paymasters were not 
single individuals with whom the workers could talk over their claims and 
perhaps adjust their grievances, but a great corporation connected with the 
greatest industrial corporation and one of the greatest financial organiza- 
tions of the world; an organization whose stockholders know nothing of the 
workmen employed or work done, but entrust all to the managers hired to 
look after details of operation and responsible to the owners only for producing 
profits for distribution. The more profits the managers turn over, the higher 
is the praise given their management and the greater their reward. Who 
among them cares if unknown workmen are deprived of a fair share of the 
wealth they create, in order that profits may be larger? Not only so, but 
officers in various corporations which alone (the American Bridge Company) 
were unable to destroy the organizations of these workers, banded themselves 
together as the National Erectors’ Association, and under the banner of the 
most implacable of Labor’s foes, the National Manufacturers’ Association, 
and backed by the United States Steel Corporation, declared war to a finish 
upon the Structural Iron Workers’ Union of America. 

For six years the fight went on. All of the forces of organized society 
were used against these men; subtle minds were scheming and plotting that 
legal authority and practice might aid in the breaking of these men. You 
say that these men resorted to forbidden methods of, violence and even sacri- 
ficed lives. You condemn their methods of fighting as elemental, brutal. Of 
any of those who are guilty, the condemnation is true, but I ask you—were 
the methods used by the employers less deadly to humanity and freedom? 
Do you;think that one side can play with the forces of injustice and tyranny 
and not_lead to a defensive move on the part of the other? Each will protect 
its own interests—would anybody else do that for it? Indeed, our very 
social organization seems to be on trial. And how little does society under- 
stand. Even the judge who tried the case, smugly assured of personal irrespon- 
sibility, fatuously declared: ‘The evidence in this case will convince any 
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impartial person that Government by injunction is infinitely to be preferred to 
Government by dynamite.” 

The worthy judge had blindly chanced upon one of the causes, but had 
failed to realize causal relationship. The words to him were simply a conven- 
tional epigram—he does not know that there is a law of life, just as immutable 
as the law of gravitation, of attraction and repuision, a law of life which meets 
tyranny and injustice by resistance. The inaptness, aye, the unwarrantable 
character of this utterance of the judge, discloses how far afield outside of the 
case he went to take another slap at Labor. If ever the time shall come (and 
let us hope and work that it never shall come) when government by dynamite 
shall be attempted, it will have as its main cause the theory and policy upon 
which is based government by injunction—personal government foisted 
upon our people instead of a government by law. 

Just what is the social interpretation of the alleged crimes, the trial and 
the conviction? Whether or not there was a conspiracy to do violence by 
some labor men, is there any doubt that there was a conspiracy by ‘‘big busi- 
ness” to disrupt organized labor? Concede for the sake of the argument that 
the convicted men are guilty—I earnestly trust that their appeals may 
be successful and upon a new trial their innocence may be demonstrated—but 
are the monster industrial corporations and hostile employers’ associations 
guiltless of conspiracy to destroy the labor organizations, thereby rendering 
the workers helpless in the death grinding process in which so many indus- 
tries abound? Let me read you a resolution passed by the United States 
Steel Corporation Executive Committee on June 17, 1901, six weeks after 
that corporation was organized and which the president of that corporation 
was instructed to instruct the presidents of subsidiary companies to enforce. 
It is as follows: 

“That we are unalterably opposed to any extension of union labor and advise sub- 
sidiary companies to take firm position when these questions come up and say that they are 
not going to rece~nize it; that is, any extension of unions in mills where they do not now 
exist; that great care should be used to prevent trouble and that they promptly report and 
confer with this corporation.” 





Let me say right here that this was the official declaration of the executive 
committee of the United States Steel Corporation, made for its own record. 
Does it require much of an imagination to understand what was in the mind 
of this board of directors, or this executive committee, when they adopted 
this proposition, of which they made the record? 

As to the general policy of that corporation toward American workmen 
let me read to you an advertisement from newspapers typical of many others: 

“WANTED.—Sixty tin house men, tinners, catchers, and helpers to work in open 
shops; Syrians, Poles, and Roumanians preferred; steady employment and good wages 
to men willing to work; fare paid and no fees charged for this work. Central Employment 
Bureau, 628 Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

Senator SUTHERLAND: What is that? Whoare preferred? Read that again. 

Mr. GomPERs (reading): 

‘‘Wanted.—Sixty tin house men, tinners, catchers, and helpers to work in open shops; 
Syrians, Poles, and Roumanians preferred; steady employment and good wages to men 
willing to work; fare paid and no fees charged for this work. Central Employment 
Bureau, 628 Pennsylvania Avenue.” 
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Am I not justified right here in calling to your attention several circulars 
issued by a number of detective agencies, disclosing that their main opera- 
tions were not only to investigate, but to provoke labor troubles in industrial 
establishments? Let me read you some which have come into my possession. 
(The circulars read to the committee were from the Bergoff Detective Bureau, 
and the Railroad Department of the Manufacturers’ Information Bureau 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. They were published in the September, 1907, 
and the January and March, 1909, issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 

I may say that this circular (from the Bergdoff Detective Bureau) came 
into my possession through the courtesy of Mr. John Mitchell, Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor, and at that time President of the 
United Mine Workers’ of America, and it was sent to Mr. Mitchell in a 
letter which reads: 

Mr. MITCHELL: Please see that Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, gets 
this, so that he may know what he is up against. Yours respectfully, 

CHATHAM, WALLACEBURG, AND LAKE ERIE RAILROAD Co., 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO. 
Per S. G. Fircu, General Superintendent 


Mr. Fitch is one of those men who had experienced fair dealings between 
himself and the men in organized labor, and condemned the policy and pur- 
poses of this detective agency, which was only one of a number of the detec- 
tive agencies of this country whose main purpose is not to unearth crime, but 
to provoke crime, to inflame the minds of men who are toilers, to make the 
most radical of utterances and declarations and appeals, to impress upon 
the workers the idea that they are their real friends, and incense them against 
the conditions under which they are working. Then the workers, feeling 
aggrieved, may give expression to their grievances to these men, and, as a 
consequence, are lured on and on and on, unconscious of the fact that they are 
being reported every day to the employer as being men whom it is well to 
get rid of because they are fomenters of trouble. 

From this information which I have, and which I can not now collate—I 
have neither the time nor the opportunity to do it, for I am engaged with 
other work—it is a fact that time can demonstrate, and Congress can ascer- 
tain, that fully 90 per cent, if not more, of the so-called detective agencies’ 
operators are engaged in fomenting strikes, fomenting industrial disturbances, 
fomenting and provoking and causing crime, and there are no agencies to 
foment crime so effective as are these detective agencies, themselves guilty 
of crime, which, I think, I shall call to your attention in a little while. 

About January, 1909, I came in possession of a circular letter issued by 
the Turner Detective Agency, and this is a circular of one branch of that 
agency: (This circular, issued from the railroad department of the Turner 
agency, called attention to a proposed merger of the unions of various rail- 
road employes into a new federation and warned railroad managements that 
the merger should be prevented). 

I want to reread part of just one sentence: 


“In the division of power fof these two organizations has resumed comparative 
peace; hence it would seem desirable_to”prevent,’as far as"possible, this merger.” 
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The merger of two organizations rival in character, yet covering the 
same claims, or class of workers. 

At the Denver Convention of the American Federation of Labor we 
endeavored to bring about this merger. This detective bureau warns the 
railroads against just that merger, and let me say to you, gentlemen, that that 
merger has not been completed because one of the men, for reasons I do not 
know, but which it is not difficult to infer, declines to permit it to become a 
fact. 

Here is another one from Turner: (In this circular attention was called 
to a new magazine published for the purpose of educating employes with 
regard to the “rights of others.”” Employers were asked to send lists of names 
and addresses of employes to whom they wished to send the magazine). 

That journal, the Mediator, was published by this detective agency, pre- 
suming to speak for Labor, and by that subtle means to impregnate the minds 
of the workers with the prejudice against the rational and constructive men 
in the labor movement, who are trying to effect a better organization, better 
conditions, and better relations in American methods and American systems. 

Let me call your attention to two letters which came into my possession 
I do not know how—written by the late Mr. Van Cleave to John K. Turner, 
president of the Manufacturers’ Information Bureau Company of Cleveland. 
Mr. Van Cleave was president of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
(These letters were published in the May, 1909, issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST.) 

These letters of Mr. Van Cleave were not withheld until after his demise, 
but were published in the May, 1909, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
with the reproduced facsimile of his signature. There are many more circulars 
and letters with which I could regale this committee, but which would simply 
be cumulative, and I have no desire unnecessarily to burden the record. 

Thus we see that one side had all the financial backing of millions of dollars, 
with all the subtle and direct influence that that means, could invoke the 
powers of legislative, judicial, and secret cunning and unscrupulous adminis- 
trative agencies to protect their property and profits, and their schemes. The 
other side, the workers, had such power only as collective action might secure; 
deprived of that they would be helpless, absolutely at the mercy of the pay- 
masters. 

Judge Anderson in his instructions to the jury[said: 

“It was not unlawful for the structural iron workers to organize the union to which 
they belong. It is not unlawful for the defendants to be members of that or any other labor 
organization. Men have the right to use their combined power through such organizations 
to advance their interests in any lawful way; but they have no right to use this power in 
the violation of the law. Organized labor is not on trial here, nor is the right of labor to 
organize at issue; but members of labor organizations owe the same obedience to the law 
and are liable to the same punishment for its violation as persons who are not members of 
such organizations.” 

Contrast this with the statement’ made by Senator Kern: 


“The prosecution has been directed more against organized labor than against the 
defendants. For that reason organized labor should stand firmly behind them while their 
case is being appealed. I believe it will do so.” 
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As between these two opinions, knowledge of real conditions and facts 
can lead to but one conclusion. 

Regardless of what Judge Anderson, in an assumption of impartiality, 
declared, every effort was made by the enemies of organized labor to make 
it appear that organized labor was on trial. Sentiment has been created 
among the prejudiced and those apart from the affairs of toil and industry 
that the methods alleged to have been practiced by some of these structural 
iron workers, prevail among all organized labor and are sanctioned by all the 
workers. At once the harpies who would snatch industrial liberty from the 
hands of the toilers, took advantage of this sentiment they had created, and 
filled with a renewed sense of virtue and power, again began the hue and the 
cry against those ‘“‘higher up.’”’ How these tireless, relentless foes of organized 
labor gloated over the verdict and exulted in prospect of “feeding fat the 
ancient grudge”’ they bear us! 

Thus spoke Harrison Grey Otis, who for twenty years has fought organ- 
ized labor: 

‘This is a great blow for industrial freedom. The sentences were well merited—I think 
rather light. But the moral victory is great. Thousands of honest and right-meaning mem- 
bers of labor unions should see in the Indianapolis verdict a signal for withdrawal from the 
Gompers organization. 

“Sam Gompers is trembling. He hardly dares speak. He must see what is coming. 
We do not expect open insurrection in the American Federation of Labor at present, but 
how can it help crumbling? What organization of human beings is capable of withstanding 
such a tremendous pressure? It must come to pass that clean and God-fearing elements in 
labor unionism do the only thing that decent men can do—desert the standard of nitro- 
glycerine and slaughter. 

“A great chapter of the history beginning at Los Angeles has just been written at 
Indianapolis. Another will be the chronicle of the march of honest and law-abiding union 
labor by regiments and brigades away from the Gompers flag of intimidation, destruction, 
violence, and sudden death. 

“The propensity of men to organize is not to be opposed or gainsaid, but organized 
outlawry can not persist in America.” 

It is not necessary that I should take cognizance of this common scold, 
Otis, in anything which he may say against me or against my personality, my 
honor, or my life work. I should be perfectly willing to let the earnest, think- 
ing, liberty and humanity-loving men and women of our time and of the 
future judge as between Otis and me. 

But attention should be called to one pregnant sentence of truth in the 
form of a question, overshadowed in his harangue of calumny and abuse. 
He said: ‘‘What organization of human beings is capable of withstanding 
such a tremendous pressure?’ Yes; what organization? What organiza- 
tion except one meeting a great human need and necessity? What organiza- 
tion but the trade union movement of America, the American Federation of 
Labor? 

And there is a cause why the American labor movement is not 
only capable of withstanding this tremendous pressure but has main- 
tained itself, and despite all the pressure, has grown in numbers, in power, and 
influence for good. 
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I may call your attention to the fact that here is a chart showing the 
growth of the American Federation of Labor since its formation in 1881 at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., up to and including the closing of the Federation's fiscal year 
of 1911-12. I asked the Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Morrison, to give me the figures for the last month for which figures were 
obtainable of the membership of the unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The last month obtainable at this time was October, 
1912. I then asked him to furnish me with the relative membership of 1910, 
1911, and 1912, and he reports them to me in these figures: 

October, 1910, 1,708,487. 

October, 1911, 1,796,231. 

October, 1912, 1,937,000. 

This is the membership of the affiliated unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor upon which the organizations pay per capita tax. Those 
unemployed, either by reason of dullness of trade, or seasonal trades, those 
unemployed by reason of traveling from one part of the country to another, 
those unemployed by reason of strikes or lockouts, are not enumerated in 
that table of figures. 

There are some things which need no proof; they are axiomatic. 
Water runs down hill; lightning flashes; thunder roars; the sun shines. 
And so true are the work and the results of the American labor movement. 
It has lightened the burdens of the toilers; it has made homes brighter, 
children happier. It has engraven itself on the hearts and minds of the work- 
ing people for whom it has done so much; it has touched the conscience of all 
our people. The American labor movement will continue to fulfill its mission 
in establishing justice and good will among men, and work for the uplift of 
all humanity. 

This vicious and unwarranted attack is characteristic of the man who 
owns and controls the policy of a great metropolitan paper—an organ upon 
which many readers rely for knowledge of persons and events. When the 
controller of an instrumentality that creates and directs public opinion, a 
man who should hold as a sacred and inviolable duty the absolutely unbiased 
statement of truth, condescends to such perversions and defaming insinua- 
tions, what equality is accorded to those injured to present to the public those 
things which are of vital importance to an understanding of the toilers’ life 
and world? With all the means for collecting and disseminating information 
and the accompanying power of molding public opinion in the hands of the 
“‘interests,’’ how can the workers get a square deal? The press, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the cable—all are under corporation control and are used 
against the workers in their struggle for industrial betterment. 

Co-operation between these agencies is not only national in scope, but 
extends to other countries. It is international in concert and influence. The 
““Thunderer” (the London Times) in an editorial cabled to and published in 
the New York Times of December 30, 1912, says: 

“The trial and the outcome can hardly fail to damage in the eyes of the nation the 


present organization of labor in the United States and the present labor leaders. Up to the 
date of McNamara’s confessions Gompers and his fellow-officials denounced the proceedings 
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against them as being the result of an infamous capitalist plot. That is a familiar trick 
in cases of a semi-political kind. It appears to have been repeated by some defenders of 
what is euphemistically called ‘militant unionism’ pending the present trial. A complete 
refutation of this insinuation is afforded by the evidence. 

“Gompers declared that he and his friends had been fooled by McNamara, and they 
may repeat that they had been fooled by the officers of the Iron Workers’ Association 
They were invited to institute investigations into the working of their organization after 
the confessions, but they observed that they did not see the necessity for the step. They 
may not see it now, but the public, we imagine, will be disposed to call insistently for an 
inquiry, and to view with suspicion and resentment any attempt to prevent or impede it. 

‘“‘We have more than once expressed our belief that reforms in the labor legislation 
of the United States were desirable and inevitable. That enables us with all the greater 
freedom to record our detestation of the crimes which certain labor leaders have committed 
and sanctioned and which others provoked and palliated, and to affirm our conviction that 
these are not the means which will induce the American people to modify their laws.”’ 


And yet here is another, the redoubtable detective, William J. Burns, 
who has so long and patiently pursued his “‘investigations’’ of organized labor, 
insistently declaring his intentions to get the men “higher up.’’ By covert 
insinuation, in conversations, interviews and public lectures, he has tried to 
make it appear that all his trails led directly to the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and that its officers knew of all ‘‘plots’”’ to use vio- 
lence and acquiesced in them. Though he has talked long and loud, not one 
scintilla of evidence has he produced to show that officers of the American 
Federation of Labor had any knowledge of such alleged misuses of union organi- 
zations or funds, or in any way approved them. Though we have defied him 
and given him every opportunity to prove his assertions, still without pro- 
ducing proofs he continues his clamoring, hoping that by frequent reiterations 
his charges will take on the semblance of truth. 

After the verdict of the jury in Indianapolis he gave an interview in St. 
Louis to the press, in which he said in part: 

“ “The conviction of thirty-eight of the forty men tried at Indianapolis does not mean 
that the investigation of the dynamite cases are ended by any means,’ said Detective 
William J. Burns, today. “Two of the leaders, Olaf A. Tveitmoe and Frank H. Ryan, have 
been landed, but there are other leaders—men higher up—and they are being investigated, 
and will continue to be investigated, until every act of their criminal careers has been laid 
we 648 Ck Ce 

“Detective Burns was asked if he expected to continue to aid the Government in the 
prosecution of the dynamiting cases still pending, and in bringing other cases. 

“* *Ves,’ was the detective’s emphatic reply. ‘The Government will, I think, keep this 
investigation in progress until every vestige of the dynamiting crimes have been uncovered, 
and the men guilty of the crimes brought to justice. 

“ “Even though there may not be a conviction of all the men and all of the leaders, 
some of whom are not yet under indictment, their connection with the conspiracy will be 
shown and the effect will be as salutary as though there were convictions in every case. 

** ‘Just as every act of the men, so far tried, has been laid bare in the presentation of 
the cases, so will the acts of the men higher up, who are not yet indicted, be laid bare, and 
when the light of publicity is thrown on their conduct, their influence will be destroyed and 
the public good will be served.’ 

“It is the leaders against whom Burns has been most active, and it is to bring the 
‘men higher up’ before the bar of justice that he is most eager. 

“ ‘If I had the final say in this matter,’ he continued, ‘I would gladly pardon every 
man of the thirty-eight convicted save Tveitmoe and Ryan to get the other leaders like 
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them and the men higher up, whom we will yet get. I think the conviction of the men, even 
if they do not actually go to the penitentiary for a single day, will have a salutary effect on 
men who believe in this sort of a warfare.’ ”’ 











































Do you not note again the familiar insinuation? Right heartily did he 
speak those words. ‘To seek to attach to honest, honorable men crimes of 
which they have publicly declared themselves innocent and to try to fasten 
upon the organizations which mean so much to industrial freedom and the 
promotion of social-justice, the ignominy of violent methods and the use of 
terror, is infamous. But it is a thousand times more infamous to seek to do 
such wrong merely that workers may be more easily exploited, that they may 
be helpless before the greed of organized capital. Truly, the toilers were ever 
the oppressed class, but this conspiracy to deprive them of the means to defend 
themselves is most heartless of all. 

But what of this man Burns? Have you read what the United States 
Attorney-General, Mr. Wickersham, has officially said of him? Have you 
read his report to the President of the United States, Mr. Taft, as to his 
(Burns’) conduct in the Oregon cases? Do you know that the President felt 
obliged to issue a pardon to men convicted upon false evidence prepared by 
this man Burns and juries packed by him? When the newspapers published 
a brief account of the President’s pardon of Willard N. Jones, they simply 
hinted that the pardon was based upon a report made to the President by 
Attorney-General Wickersham showing Burns’ unlawful and crooked methods. 
It seemed to me that there was more than that which was published, and 
I wrote a letter to the President, of which the following is a copy: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1912. 

: Dear Sik: I have read with unusual interest the press reports of the pardoning of 
Mr. Jones in the land cases. I would esteem it a very great favor if you would have sent 
to me a copy of the report in the case, upon which you issued the pardon. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, I remain, very respectfully yours, 


SAMUEL GompERs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Hon. Wiii1aM H. Tart, President of the United States, White House, Washington, D. C. 


To which I received the following reply from the President: 


THE WHITE House, WASHINGTON. 
June 11, 1912. 


My Dear Mr. Gompers: I have yours of June 10th. I have great pleasure in sending 


you a copy of the full report in the case. Sincerely yours, 
Wo. H. Tarr. 


Mr. SAMUEL GompErs, 801 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I haye here the original copy which the 
President inclosed and which he marks as an inclosure. There is nothing to 
identify it as an inclosure, other than the fact that it bears the printed name 
of Mr. Wickersham, signed ‘‘Attorney-General.’’ I published the report. 
Within a few days after the communication, riding on a train to New York— 
that is, on the 3d of July, 1912—I met Mr. Wickersham and the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, Mr. Nagel, in the car. I asked Mr. Wickersham 
whether he had read the editorial in the July issue of the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST in which I quote my letter to the President, the President’s reply, 
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and the inclosure, being the report of Mr. Wickersham to the President. 
He read it, and then Secretary Nagel read it. May I ask that you gentlemen 
read this? The language is of such a character that I prefer not to read it at 
this time. 

Senator Root: Will you hand a copy to the stenographer, Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. GomPErRs: Yes, sir. (The report referred to was published in the 
July, 1912, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 

Well, we have been investigated from the first insinuation that the ene- 
mies of our movement made to get the men “higher up,’’ and because of their 
directly and indirectly connecting my name with the men supposedly ‘‘higher 
up,”’ I have declared my readiness at any time to submit for examination by 
any representatives of constituted authority, or by a committee of any respect- 
able body of citizens, every document, paper, or account, financial or other- 
wise. I have challenged, and now challenge, any of our enemies to show that 
there has been any unlawful conduct or any connection, direct or remote, 
with any violence in conjunction with any labor controversy or otherwise. 
Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, was 
summoned to appear before the grand jury. He took with him, not only all 
the financial accounts and transactions of the American Federation of Labor, 
but his own, and after a thorough scrutiny and investigation, they were 
returned to him and are now at our office. Not a scintilla of evidence or sus- 
picion of wrongdoing could be discovered; not a scintilla existed, or exists. 

Let me call your attention to another. John Kirby, Jr., president of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, delivered himself of these sentiments 
characteristic of his sane, well-poised method of speech and attitude of mind: 

“The ending of this trial may be said to be the end of the third act in the legal battle 
to bring to justice the perpetrators of the ‘crime of the century,’ the first act being the trial 
and confession of the McNamaras, and the second the trial of a dangerous man for jury 
bribing. Just how many acts the drama will consist of can not, at present, be determined, 
but will depend upon circumstances growing out of developments thus far proved, and 
their relation to the sentences imposed. The fourth act, however, is staged for January 6, 
at Los Angeles, when Clarence Darrow is slated to be put on trial, the second time, for 
bribing a juror in the McNamara trial, and in which trial it is to be hoped there will be no 
miscarriage of justice tending to impugn the integrity of our jury system, or the potency of 
our courts to deal with the crime and to mete out justice, in full measure, especially in cases 
which involve the principles upon which organized society depends for its security 

‘The results of these trials and the record of organized crime, which they have laid 
bare to the world ought to be sufficient to seal the mouths of all would-be philanthropists 
who have exposed their simplicity by defending organizations of individuals and their 
corrupt leaders, who indorse or make possible a condition of anarchy and violence such as 
have been revealed by these trials. 

“Moreover, if the Federal Congress enacts the legislation so long and persistently 
demanded by the officials of the American Federation of Labor, and indorsed by the Demo- 
cratic Party in platforms of 1908 and 1912, to further the cause and destructive purposes 
of the men sentenced at Washington, Los Angeles, and Indianapolis, and those hidden 
behind the scenes and at present out of the law’s reach, but just as guilty, then faith in our 
Government, to protect not only its citizens in the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, but its own very existence, will be impaired, and confidence and hope in our 
Christian civilization shattered. 

“Tf the party now in control of the affairs of this nation stands squarely and honestly 
for the preservation of orderly society, supported by orderly and stable government, it will 
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waste no more time in considering such vicious and anarchic measures as the Clayton Anti- 
Injunction and Contempt bills, which passed in the House at the last session, and are now 
pending, in committee, in the Senate. There is now no longer—and for that matter, there 
never was—a leg to stand upon for the favorable consideration of such measures, and their 
further consideration can scarcely be viewed by an enlightened people in any light other 
than a cowardly willingness to prevent the triumph of justice.”’ 

I want to call your attention right here to something I have not noticed 
before, but which shows the animus of the gang of them—to associate my 
name and my personality and my course and conduct with the charges of 
great crimes! You will observe he says— 

“to further the cause and destructive purposes of the men sentenced at Washington, Los 
Angeles, and Indianapolis.” 

The men sentenced in Washington are John Mitchell, Frank Morrison, 
and myself—sentenced upon the charge that we were guilty of contempt of 
court in publishing and printing and speaking of things which the court held 
we were enjoined from doing, and which we proposed, and propose, to have 
as a test case before the judicial tribunals of our country. This Kirby, singing 
in siren chorus of the ghouls of society, couples this jail sentence in Wash- 
ington of Mitchell, Morrison, and myself with the sentences of men upon 
the charge of great criminal acts. As to coupling men and men, that matters 
little to me; but the idea he is trying to convey to the mind of the public is 
that they have reached the men “‘higher up,” men in the labor movement, 
in the American Federation of Labor, who are equally guilty with all others 
charged—guilty of heinous crimes. 

This statement by the authorized spokesman, Mr. Kirby, for those 
banded in opposition to labor organizations, reveals that the attack upon 
Labor is not only economic and legal but is also political. 

You will see that I have quoted the worst enemies of organized labor, 
my most conspicuous and relentless enemies, men who would, if they could, 
send me to jail or consign me to the gallows. I have not even referred to the 
regard, respect, or confidence of my friends, of the men and women who 
believe in me, my work, and my motives. But, pray, will any one point to a 
single act, aye, toa single utterance of my worst enemies, of a constructive, 
liberty-loving, humanitarian character? Anybody can be a man-hunter; 
anybody can be a negative force; anybody can be a nobody. 

Not only is the attack directly against organization, but also against all 
subsidiary efforts the workers.are, making to protect themselves. Mr. Kirby 
particularly seeks to discredit Labor’s efforts to secure the passage of the 
Clayton Anti-Injunction and Contempt bills, stigmatizing them as ‘‘vicious’’ 
and ‘‘anarchistic.’’/ It is indeed a cowardly attempt to prejudice public opinion 
against a legitimate effort even by legislative enactment and other lawful 
means to secure to the toilers their rights and greater freedom. Thus far 
government, the organization of society, has been dominated and determined 
by the stronger forces—wealth and possession—for their own interests; now 
the toilers, the wealth producers, make the demand upon society that they 
be accorded equal rights and opportunities with those who have so long con- 
trolled all. The workers will be content with nothing less. 
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The lawyers who undertook the work of defending the men accused of 
the alleged dynamiting conspiracy were treated with scant courtesy in the 
court. The judge by insinuation endeavored to discredit their work. In ques- 
tioning one of the prisoners before pronouncing his sentence, he said: ‘I am 
doing so because I don’t believe you have had the defense you ought to have 
had. That’s why I am questioning you.”’ Why did not this just and upright 
judge see to it that the accused was receiving justice during the trial, before 
conviction? Is not that the duty of the judge? Why wait until the trial was 
over and then heap condemnation upon the defendant’s lawyers? 

Even District Attorney Miller unconsciously expressed his opinion as to 
the ‘‘fairness’’ of the trial. Note this remark of his: ‘“This man Farrell is one 
of the least guilty of them all and if he had had the proper legal advice he 
might have been found not guilty.”” What, forsooth, is the duty of a prosecut- 
ing attorney? Is he merely to prosecute, to use all of his skill and legal ability 
to obtain convictions, irrespective of whether the State accords justice or 
injustice? Is he entrusted with power and responsibility merely to win his 
case, or to see to it that the people’s courts do justice to one and all? 

One of the lawyers for the State denounced the leading counsel for the 
defense because he was professionally associated with those charged with the 
dynamiting conspiracy and because he pleaded their case. If the law insures 
to each and every person a fair trial and proper defense, can it be dishonorable 
or unfitting to serve in the capacity of counsel to even the most miserable 
creature? And what higher duty could there be than assisting in the admin- 
istration of justice? 

Unable to attack the American Federation of Labor directly, Walter 
Drew, well known as the counsel for the National Erectors’ Association, who 
has long sought to injure every labor organization, now seeks the more subtle 
method of dismemberment. With the exultant note of one who thinks victory 
within his grasp he demands: 

“Now that the dynamiters have been found guilty, the pressing question of the hour 
is, what is the American Federation of Labor going to do? 

“This union, the International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, is 
a member of the American Federation of Labor. Frank M. Ryan is one of the members of 
the Executive Council of the Federation by virtue of his office as president of the union. 

“The entire Executive Board of the union, with the exception of one, has been found 
guilty of conspiracy. Is the American Federation of Labor going to retain this union in its 
membership? Does the Federation think of the duty devolved upon it by having a member 
of its family convicted in this fashion?” 

Will organized labor repudiate the Structural Iron Workers’ unions, 
and leave them helpless and at the mercy of organized capital and insatiable, 
uncurbed greed for profits? Such a course might win the praise of the phari- 
saical and unmerciful good, but those with the love of humanity in their hearts 
will join in the pledge to sustain and strengthen the Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers’ Union. 

Men can not hold places of responsibility and trust, men can not be in 
positions to exert great influence for the welfare of those entrusted to keeping 
without incurring opposition and encountering temptations to betray the 
trust. But the man who would neglect, pervert or betray, who would do 
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aught but give the best that is in him to protect and advance the rights and 
jnterests entrusted to him, in order to secure his own ease, protection%and 
advancement, is unworthy of confidence or respect. Though detectives may 
hound us, though threats be hurled at us, though charges and insinuations 
assail us from all sides, yet will we fight on for the liberty and betterment 
of those who do the world’s work and pay the price of our civilization with 
their blood and bodies, yea, verily, with their very souls. Men who would 
ease the weltschmerz must not fear criticism and opposition, prosecution or 
persecution. 

Though all censure those whom men may deem guilty of dynamite con- 
spiracy, none feel the terrible consequences of the Indianapolis trial more 
keenly than the men of organized labor. There have been added heartache 
and sorrow to our already heavy burdens. The men accused and sentenced 
can not suffer the penalties alone—upon them and all workingmen fall the 
suffering and penalty. But what of the conspiracy of organized capital—the 
conspiracy to murder the liberty of the toilers, to tear from them the means 
of protection by which they have bettered their condition, to leave them 
bare and defenseless in the competitive struggle? Is not such a conspiracy 
sufficiently dastardly to incur some odium? Should the conspirators with 
their hands stained with the life blood of men’s ambition, happiness, liberty, be 
accorded nothing but honor, power, respectability? Should they be allowed 
to continue to manipulate the powers of government, the administration of 
justice, until the oppressed find the burden intolerable? More wise it is to 
seek social justice while yet we may. The judge who presided at the trial 
realized one of the issues—government by injunction, lawless, autocratic, 
irresponsible exercise of governmental authority, according privileges to the 
strong and denying justice to the weak.* 





Justice is not blind. Real justice is far-seeing And because justice has 
been blind, injustice has thrived. By removing from justice the bondage of 
self-seeking, egotistical deceit, we will expose the clarity of vision of justice 
to all men. 





Justice, clear-seeing justice, enthroned in the hearts of men, will make 
for progress and the brotherhood of man. 





An injustice to one is a menace to all. 


*Note.—In the Senate Committee's printed hearings of the foregoing argument are incorporated the 
documents to which references only are made herein. Mr. Gompers resumed his argument before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee January 10, 1913. The data and argument may be published in future issues of 
the AmEeRICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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PRISON REFORM. 


By HONORABLE OSWALD WEST, 
Governor of Oregon. 


OTWITHSTANDING the question of 
N managing our penal institutions and 

the treatment of our criminals is one 
of the most serious questions of govern- 
ment, I believe it has, up until recently, 
received as little consideration and atten- 
tion as any question we might possibly 
mention. ‘There is a general awakening, 
however, to the fact that our system has 
not only been most inhuman but most un- 
businesslike and wasteful 

Until recent years Oregon’s prison was 
typical of most of those throughout the 
United States. The contract labor system 
prevailed, stripes were worn, the food was 
poor and corporal punishment, in the most 
beastly manner, prevailed. No thought 
was ever given to the moral, mental, or 
physical uplift of the prisoners; no thought 
was ever given to the great economic waste 
which existed by reason of contract labor, 
scores of idle prisoners, crowded hospitals, 
and the broken moral, mental, and physical 
condition of the men when they left prison. 

To Governor Chamberlain, now United 
States Senator, is the credit due for the 
first step in prison reform in Oregon. It 
was he who turned the light into dark 
places, cried out against contract labor, 
removed the stripes, abolished corporal 
punishment, and provided better food and 
accommodations for the men. It being 
a new departure, however, and startling to 
the public, he dared not go as far as he wished. 
His was the opening wedge, however, and it 
made possible the complete annihilation, 
a little later, of the whole abominable sys- 
tem. 

Upon taking office I found a prison popula- 
tion of about 450. Of these about 150 were 
employed in the prison stove foundry under 
the contract system, about 100 were em- 
ployed in the care of the prison and prison 
farm. ‘This left about 200 who were practi- 
cally idle all the time. Notwithstanding so 
many idle men the prison grounds and many 
of the buildings were dirty and filthy and 


presented a view from many quarters which 
reminded one of a Chinese hog ranch. 

Five great needs or problems at once pre- 
sented themselves: 

1. To clean the prison from basement to 
garret; to get rid of all old dilapidated 
shacks; to improve the outbuildings, and 
beautify the grounds. 

2. To get rid of the prison contract at 
the earliest possible moment. 

3. To find employment for every man in 
the institution; employment that would not 
only be most profitable to the State, but 
would appeal to the prisoner and help 
toward his reformation. 

+. ‘To find .some way to separate the 
first offenders, or better class, from the old 
timers, or ‘‘hard boils,’’ as they are called. 

5. To enable the prisoner to earn a few 
dollars occasionally, so that he might have 
sufficient funds, when he left the prison, to 
enable him to get on his feet again. To 
assist hii in securing employment when 
leaving the prison. 

We were seriously handicapped in the 
work, first, by reason of a long-time prison- 
labor contract; sccond, lack of funds to 
install industries; third, lack of statutes 
authorizing many acts which should be 
performed; and fourth, strong opposition 
from political enemies and those who were 
ignorant of conditions in the prison and not 
fully informed as to our aims and purposes. 
In spite of these difficulties, however, we 
have been making much progress. 

The prison is now clean from basement to 
garret. 

The prison contract has been terminated. 

Every man in the prison is now busily 
engaged and at employment which, as a 
rule, appeals to the prisoner. 

Many of the men have a chance to earn 
a little money each month, and thus have 
a nest-egg when they leave the prison. Em- 
ployment is found for practically every 
prisoner who leaves the institution. 

In finding employment for the prison 


*This address was delivered by Governor West at the recent meeting of the Western Association of Governors held at 


Boise, Idaho.—Ed. 
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abor our aim is to place them where they 
vill compete as little as possible with free 
bor. This we do by placing as many as 
ossible at institutional and road work. 
“he labor of those who must be kept within 
he walls of the prison and not used for the 
ipkeep of the institution, we aim to apply 
o the manufacture of products for State 
ise only. We believe that this system offers 
he only, or at least the best, solution to the 
)rison labor problem. 

One reason why this problem has not 
een taken hold of long ago is because those 
n power have usually played politics and 
nave been afraid to move because of the 
talk that the labor unions would combat 
iny move to give employment to these men. 
Had they taken the trouble to inquire into 
the position taken by organized labor in 
this matter they would have found that it 
was not opposed to providing employment 
jor these men. Organized labor has given 
me every possible assistance in solving this 
great problem. It is not opposed to pro- 
viding employment for the prisoners; it 
does not demand that they should be kept 
in idleness. What it demands is that such 
labor be devoted solely to public uses, and 
not to that of filling the purses of the prison 
labor contractor and forcing to the wall the 
legitimate manufacturer who asks the 
privilege of making a living profit and pay- 
ing a living wage to his employes. 

The average prison houses three classes, 
about equally divided, whose labor can 
be disposed of as follows: 

The first, or better class, which can and 
should be sent away from the prison after 
a reasonable length of time, and placed at 
work on county roads and around other 
State institutions. 

The second, or doubtful class, who may 
be worked with reasonable safety outside 
of the prison walls, but should be kept under 
the eyes of the prison authorities and housed 
within the prison each night. These may 
be kept busy in and about the prison, and 
the prison farm. 

The third, or not to be trusted, class, who 
must be kept within the walls of the prison. 
These should be employed in the manu- 
facture of articles which are needed for in- 
stitutional uses. 

This system offers, for the present at least, 
a fair solution to the prison problem. The 
future may unfold a better one. 
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There is now a great demand growing 
in the Oregon counties for convict labor 
for road work. At first we made many 
offers but had no takers. In order to prove 
the practicability of working convicts on 
county roads and without guards, I was 
obliged to launch into road building. There 
being no funds and equipment available for 
this purpose, I was forced to resort to many 
ingenuous methods to prosecute the work. 
There were idle men available but no law 
authorizing their employment away from the 
prison. I assumed the responsibility, how- 
ever, and detailed a large number of men for 
the work. I borrowed idle teams and equip- 
ment and raised funds through private 
subscription to cover the cost of housing 
and feeding the men and teams. We got 
results and demonstrated that we could 
build roads for about one-third of what it 
was costing the several counties. Today 
if the men were of the right class every man 
in the institution could be out at work on 
the county roads. 

We have at times used 35 per cent of our 
prison population on institutional and road 
work, the men being away from the prison 
both day and night and working without 
guards. Our number of escapes have been 
few and the showing remarkable when you 
take into consideration the number of men 
employed. The demand for gocd roads 
and convict labor has grown to such an 
extent that a movement is on foot to pass 
a law not only making it a State policy as to 
penitentiary convicts, but as to city and 
county prisoners as well. If this bill carries 
it will go far to empty our jails and teach 
many undesirable citizens how to handle 
a pick and shovel. 

I wish to offer for your consideration the 
two bills affecting convict labor and road 
work which will be submitted to the voters 
of our State through the initiative. (These 
bills are given below). 

If the system as outlined here today is 
nursed and expanded it will result in making 
our State prisons self-supporting without 
sapping the life out of the prisoner, and 
sending out into the world a moral, mental, 
and physical wreck. 

We are satisfied with the results we are 
getting in our State and will, in time, have 
much to offer in support of the system. 
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COPY OF LAWS ADOPTED. 


AN ACT 


Prohibiting the Employment of Convicts of the 
State Penitentiary by Any Private Person, Firm 
or Corporation, and Providing for Their Employ- 
ment on Public Highways, and on or About the 
State Institutions. 


Be it Enacted by the People of the State of Oregon: 


SEcTION 1. It shall be unlawful for the State to 
enter into any agreement or contract with any 
private person, firm or corporation for the employ- 
ment of convicts of the State Penitentiary. 

SEcTION 2. Upon the written request of the 
county court of any county in the State of Oregon, 
or of any superintendent of any State institution, 
the Governor may detail from the State Peniten- 
tiary such convicts as in his judgment may seem 
proper for use on the public highways, or on or 
about any State institution. Said convicts shall be 
delivered to any county court, or to the superin- 
tendent of any State institution on such terms and 
conditions as shall be prescribed by the parole 
board and approved by the Governor. 

SEecTION 3. All acts or parts of acts in conflict 
herewith are hereby repealed. 


AN ACT 


Prohibiting the Employment of County, City or 
Town Convicts by Any Private Person, Firm or 
Corporation, and Providing for Their Employ- 
ment on Public Highways, anc’ Other Work of a 
Public Nature, and Providing for Transferring of 
Convicts from One County to Another, and Au- 
thorizing and Directing the County Courts to 
Prescribe Rules and Regulations in Regard to 
the Employment Thereof, and for the Allowance 
of Credits for Good Behavior, and Providing for 
Punishment of Unruly Convicts. 


Be it Enacted by the People of the State of Oregon: 


SEecTION 1. It shall be unlawful for any county, 
city or incorporated town to enter into any agree- 
ment or contract with any private person, firm or 
corporation for the employment of any convict. 

SecTion 2. All convicts sentenced by any court 
or legal authority, whether in default of the pay- 
ment of a fine, or committed for a definite number 
of days to serve sentence in a county jail or prison, 
during the period of such sentence, for the purposes 
of this act, shall be under the exclusive and absolute 
control of the county court of the county in which 
the crime was committed for which any such con- 
vict ‘was sentenced. The said county court shall 
have full power to place such convicts under the 
control of any road supervisor or other person or 
persons appointed to take charge of such convicts, 
and to cause such convicts to work upon the public 
roads of such county, or such other work of a public 
nature as said court may direct. All such convicts 
shall.be delivered to such supervisor or other per- 
son appointed to take charge of them, upon the 
written request of the county court. The sheriff 
shall take receipt from the person to whom such 


convicts are delivered for each of such convicts and 
thereupon all liability of said sheriff shall cease 
The county court may at any time return any con 
vict taken under the provisions of this section t 
the sheriff, who shall thereupon again take chare 
ef such convict. The county courts are hereb\ 
authorized and directed to provide such rules an: 
regulations in regard to the employment of said 
convicts, and for the allowance of credits:in time 
and compensation for good behavior to any such 
convicts so employed as are not inconsistent wit! 
the provisions of this act; provided, however, that 
no credit in excess of ten days in time shall be allowed 
for each calendar month, and in the default of the 
payment of a fine such convict shall be made t 
labor at the rate of $2 per day until such fire is full, 
paid. ; 

SEcTION 3. All convicts sentenced by any court 
or legal authority in any city or incorporated town, 
whether in default of the payment of a fine or com- 
mitted for a definite number of days to serve sen- 
tence in any city, town or county jail or prison 
during the period of such sentence shall, with the 
consent of the proper city or town authorities, and 
for the purposes of this act, be under the absolute 
and exclusive control of the county court in which 
said city or town is located. Such city or town con- 
victs shall be delivered to the county court by any 
officer having custody thereof in the same manner 
as county prisoners, and may be returned to the 
officer from whom they are received in the same 
manner, and shall be subject to the same rules and 
regulations as provided in section 2 of this act for 
county prisoners. 

Section 4. Any county court may transfer t 
the county court of any other county any of the 
convicts committed to its control, by the provisions 
of this act, and the county court to.which such con- 
victs are so transferred shall have the same power 
and authority respecting such convicts as if they 
had been sentenced to serve in that county. The 
transfer of convicts from one county to another 
shall be made upon such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed upon by the county courts concerned 
in such transfer. 

SecTION 5. Any convict held to labor under the 
provisions of this act who, being physically able, 
shall refuse to perform the labor required of him, 
may be denied all food except bread and water 
until he signifies his willingness to perform such 
labor, and the time of such refusal to labor shall not 
be counted as service of his sentence, but he shal! 
be held to labor until all such time shall have beer 
made up and the sentence of the court shall have 
been fully complied with. 

SECTION 6. If, in any county, there shall be cre- 
ated a board of county commissioners, or other 
board or tribunal which shall have charge and 
management of the public roads of such county, 
such county commissioners, board or other tribunal 
shall have the same power and authority under this 
act as is herein conferred upon the county court 

SECTION 7. This act shall apply to every county 
in this State, irrespective of its population, and all 
laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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TYING WorRKERS TO THEIR TASKS 


Through Compulsory Government “Investigation.” 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


AST month in the issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, we discussed 
compulsory arbitration in connection with the -engineers’ award, and 
stated that we might continue the discussion of the principle as embodied 

in the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act. We do so now. 

In 1900 Canada enacted a Conciliation Act which authorized the Depart- 
ment of Labor to intervene in industrial disputes. The Deputy Minister 
personally was able to accomplish considerable in various disputes. The 
Railway Labor Disputes Act of 1903 provided for the establishment of boards 
of conciliation whenever either party to the dispute should make application. 
When the great coal strike in the mines at Lethbridge, Alberta, created an 
alarming situation in the fuel supply, the Deputy Minister of Labor was able 
to secure an agreement through state mediation. The state mediation theory 
became popular. This popular sentiment found expression in a recommen- 
dation to the Minister of Labor and a bill introduced in Parliament by the 
Honorable Rudolph Lemieux. The bill, the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, passed both Houses and became a law March 22, 1907. 

According to the theory of this law, industrial disputes are divided into 
two classes: those in which the average citizen is directly affected or liable 
to be affected in his own person because the grievance may extend to his com- 
munity, and those in which the average citizen is only remotely or indirectly 
concerned. A special feature of the bill is the importance assigned to pub- 
licity, expecting that when facts and abuses are known to the community, 
public opinion will demand that justice be done. 

Compulsory arbitration, recently recommended by the arbitration board 
for the locomotive engineers, would promote industrial peace by depriving 
the workers of their chief weapon of defense—the strike. The Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Act seeks industrial peace by partially grinding the edge 
off this weapon. This act, commonly known as the Lemieux Act, applies only 
to public utilities including municipal service corporations, coal and metal 
mines, transportation companies, and occupations subsidiary to transporta- 
tion. In these industries all changes in working conditions affecting wages 
and hours must not take place without thirty days’ notice or until any dispute 
arising from the change has been finally dealt with by a governmental board. 
If the proposed change arouses sufficient opposition as to make a strike or 
lockout probable, either party may ask the Dominion Labor Department 
to appoint a board of conciliation and investigation and_a strike or lockout 
must not take place before this board completes its work. Accompanying 
this application must be a statement specifying the parties to the dis- 
pute; the nature. and origin of the trouble and the particular demands 
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upon which they failed to agree; the approximate number of people 
affected, and the efforts already made to adjust differences. The law 
formerly required also a statutory declaration that failure to adjust differ- 
ences would, in the judgment of the declarant, result in a strike or lock- 
out, for necessary authority to order such action had been obtained. Through 
the efforts of railway men, the act was modified so that a strike vote is not 
necessary prior to application for a board, and an alternative procedure per- 
mitted, according to which an authorized trade union committee may declare 
that ‘‘to their best knowledge and belief, a strike will be declared.” 

The law says the workers must not strike; must not cease work; must 
continue to work; must remain at their task and their toil; no matter how 
burdensome, unjust, or onerous the conditions, they must continue to work 
without interruption. Can this be true and the workers retain their liberty? 

The minister then appoints three persons to serve as the board of con- 
ciliation and investigation—one of whom is recommended by the employes, 
another by the employers, and the third chosen either by these two members 
or, if they fail to agree, by the Government. 

Each board adopts its own method of procedure. Some boards are ex- 
tremely informal. Others conduct their proceedings more like a court. The 
first method has been found more effective and speedy. If the board succeeds 
in bringing the parties to an agreement, the terms are embodied in its findings, 
are signed by both parties upon whom it then becomes binding. Mark that 
last expression, becomes binding. ‘The workers may not exercise the rights of 
all free men—the right to control their own labor. But they are bound to their 
tasks, however onerous, under penalties; they must continue at work until 
the governmental authority grants them permission to stop. 

If the board is not successful, it makes its report an objection, setting 
forth the conditions and causes of the dispute, and usually recommends 
terms of settlement. This report—and the minority report, if made—is then 
published by the Government. After all this has been done the employers 
or employes may, if still dissatisfied, resort to a strike or lockout. The 
penalty for ordering a lockout prior to the decision of the board ranges from 
$100 to $1,000; and for striking under the same conditions, from $10 to 
$50 for each striker, or imprisonment.in default of payment. 

The principles upon which the legislation bases its hopes of usefulness 
are conciliation and publicity. By having the disputants meet and person- 
ally talk over their differences and attempt to reach a common basis and by 
giving publicity to proceedings and evidence, and, finally, to special recom- 
mendations, it was hoped to avoid gross injustice. Whatever of success the 
legislation can claim, lies in the avoidance of gross injustice. For those 
wrongs which are perfectly flagrant and obvious in connection with wages, 
hours, and sanitation, the general public and outsiders might be sufficiently 
roused to demand corrections of abuses. But the petty grievances, the injustice 
that arises out of the rules of management and the organization of the in- 
dustry—the things which, long neglected and cumulative, often culminate in 
the most bitter feeling between employers and workmen—are least likely to 
be righted by such an instrumentality. 
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The railroad officials, at first skeptical, now are more favorably inclined 
toward the law. The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada in 1908 endorsed 
the act; in 1909, suggested amendments and manifested stronger opposition; 
in 1912, demanded its repeal. From the first the railway unions have opposed 
the act. 

Victor S. Clark, a special investigator for the United States Department 
of Commerce and Labor, who has made three investigations of the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Act and its workings, states: 


“‘When the disputes act was passed the railway unions opposed it in principle and detail. 
These unions held that since their policy was to resort to strikes only in extreme cases, and 
they normally negotiated peaceably with their employers and observed the contracts made, 
there was no need for such a law to interpose its machinery in place of their own well tried 
system of adjustment committees and trained negotiators. They also felt that they were 
weakened in treating with the companies by the postponement of a strike until after an 
investigation, during which period the railways could procure new employes.” 


Mr. Clark thinks the fact that no unfavorable decision has been rendered 
in the case of the railroad unions, has tended somewhat to allay vigorous 
opposition. The conviction is prevalent, however, that procedure under the 
act will do nothing more than level up conditions in poorer districts to those 
of the better districts and that there can be no general betterment of existing 
standards. 

Among the miners Mr. Clark thinks that “latent opposition which has 
always existed has in some quarters become more active and apparent.” 
Their experience with the act has roused their opposition. 

Many investigators and writers have studied the Canadian law and its 
results. Most of these have discounted the value of their work by visionary 
uses of statistics and by conclusions based upon comparisons between what 
is and what might have been, had the law not been enacted—valuable mental 
gymnastics, perhaps, but not convincing to those who must deal with life 
and work as they are. However, even though Canada has been especially fortu- 
nate in having Professor Adam Shortt to act as chairman in many cases, yet 
the results show no indisputably satisfactory accomplishments. Boards 
have settled some cases, delayed rather than arrested strikes in others, and 
at times workmen and employers have defied the law with impunity. Em- 
ployers, with few exceptions, favor the law. 

Three objections are made to the Lemieux Act by the laborers: (a) 
Necessary delay for action of the board makes quick and effective strikes 
impossible. (6) The wording of the law is so obscure as to furnish a twilight 
zone which is the delight of the lawyer seeking evasion. (c) Public opinion 
is not that disinterested, immutable judge and champion of the misused that 
the theory presumes. . 

These form the specific objections to the operation of the Lemieux Act, 
the fundamental principal objections are: 

Laws must not invade personal rights and liberty. The ownership of a 
free man is vested in himself alone. The free man’s ownership of himself 
involves his labor power. In fact the only difference between a free man and 
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a slave is the right to sell or withhold his labor power. This precious right 
must be cherished and guarded against all invasions. It is of greater value 
than all other purposes or ends. When any workman or number of workmen 
are compelled by law to work one month, one week, one day, or one hour 
against their own volition, then there has ensued and been established slavery. 

Accounts of how the act operates best illustrate its true value and reveal 

why those affected by it object. The miners’ experiences are very suggestive. 
The miners of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick organized the Provincial 
Workers’ Association in 1878 which was the only trade union organization 
recognized by them. Most of the operators who had recognized the organiza- 
tion, agreed to the union shop. A few years ago conditions led the men to 
mistrust certain of their leaders. As suspicions were confirmed by evidence, 
the miners began forming local unions affiliated with the United Mine Workers 
of America. This led to trouble in some mines over the terms of the Provin- 
cial Workers’ Association contract—when miners refused to have dues with- 
held for the Provincial Workers’ Association or wished to have their strike 
dues turned over to the United Mine Workers. In most cases, the operators 
refused and dismissed all men affiliated with the international organization. 

Close alliance of the association officials with government and employing 
interests caused disaffection among the miners. At a special meeting of the 
grand council of the Provincial Workers’ Association held at Halifax in 1908, 
it was resolved to take a referendum vote on the question of affiliating with 
the United Mine Workers. This referendum vote favored amalgamation 
with the United Mine Workers. At the annual meeting of the grand council 
held in September, 1908, the grand council declared the referendum vote 
illegal resorting to technicalities as a subterfuge. Dissatisfaction followed, 
resulting in strikes at Glace Bay, Inverness, and Spring Hill. 

At Glace Bay the contract between the Dominion Coal Company and 
the miners did not expire until December 31, 1909, but in the spring of that 
year a new board of conciliation and investigation was established upon the 
application of the employes. The employes charged that they had been dis- 
criminated against as members of the United Mine Workers and that the 
company had failed to recognize or receive their committee. The board up- 
held the company in refusing to recognize their organization ‘‘because they 
were practically a foreign organization having dangerous and menacing powers 
under their constitution.’’ A strike was called. 

At Inverness the dispute was not referred to a conciliation board and hence 
was a violation of the Industrial Disputes and Investigation Act. The manager 
of the mine had been requested not to collect any more dues for the Provin- 
cial Workers’ Association. He refused because he regarded “‘the request as 
unofficial.” When several individuals came to make similar requests, they 
were asked to sign written statements to that effect and were, thereupon, dis- 
charged because the manager alleged that following such requests would be 
breaking faith with the Provincial Workers’ Association. The Government 
made an investigation of the distribution of strike relief during the strike 
that followed. 

At Spring Hill the dispute was investigated before the strike was called. 
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The board refused to give an opinion upon the recognition of the union, stating: 
“It is, however, by no means clear to your board that any right exists on the 


part of the Department of Labor to enforce upon any company operating 
a mine or any other industrial enterprise, a compulsion to give recognition 
to any labor organization formed among its employes.”’ 

This expression brings out two reasons for Labor’s objection to the policy; 
first, that state mediation usually fails to reach any mutual agreement on the 
question of recognition of the union. Either one side or the other must give 
way on this vital question of the day. Even Honorable F. A. Acland, Deputy 
Minister of Labor for Canada, concedes: ‘There is probably no other ques- 
tion in which parties concerned are so little susceptible to the processes of 
conciliation, or where investigation can hope to accomplish so little, as in 
disputes of this nature."” Second, the vagueness of its phraseology rendered 
it susceptible to unexpected judicial interpretation. 

Evidence confirming the workers’ suspicion of the possibilities of the 
vague sphere open to judicial interpretation, is found in the decision of the 
case King vs. Nielson. David Nielson was convicted of having unlawfully 
aided Francis Morien, an employe of the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany, ‘‘to continue a strike by gratuitously providing him with means to pro- 
cure groceries and other goods contrary to the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act.”’ The act provided that any employer declaring or causing a lockout, 
contrary to the provisions of this act, becomes liable to a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000 for each day or part of a day that such lockout 
exists, while any employe who goes on a strike contrary to the terms of the 
act becomes liable to a fine of not less than $10, nor more than $50 for each 
day or part of a day that such employe is on strike. Also that any person who 
incites, encourages or aids in any manner any employer to declare or con- 
tinue a lockout or any employe to go out on a strike contrary to the provi- 
sions of the act, shall be guilty of an offense and liable to a fine of not less than 
$50 or more than $1,000. 

In the case mentioned, the court decided: “It is difficult to conceive 
of any more effective means of aiding strikes than those in the present case. 
It is of course precisely the aid wanted to enable the strikers to live during the 
pendency of a strike and it hardly needs comment to show that the defendant, 
as an agent of the United Mine Workers of America, so gave aid with the ex- 
press and sole purpose of enabling the strikers to stay out until their demands 
were complied with.” 

This “conciliation” act which involves government machinery was an 
insidious attack upon Labor’s liberty. Illegal strikers are to be treated as the 
outlaws of old. A stranger bestowing alms would commit an offence against 
the law. The trade unionists might pay dues to provide strike benefits, but 
they would be denied the benefits of their contributions. The violator of this 
law would be starved into submission. 

Another judicial interpretation reveals a curious anomaly. Although 
the desired end of the negotiations of the conciliation board is an agreement, 
' when the United Mine Workers tried, in the courts of Alberta, to secure the 
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a slave is the right to sell or withhold his labor power. This precious right 
must be cherished and guarded against all invasions. It is of greater value 
than all other purposes or ends. When any workman or number of workmen 
are compelled by law to work one month, one week, one day, or one hour 
against their own volition, then there has ensued and been established slavery. 

Accounts of how the act operates best illustrate its true value and reveal 

why those affected by it object. The miners’ experiences are very suggestive. 
The miners of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick organized the Provincial 
Workers’ Association in 1878 which was the only trade union organization 
recognized by them. Most of the operators who had recognized the organiza- 
tion, agreed to the union shop. A few years ago conditions led the men to 
mistrust certain of their leaders. As suspicions were confirmed by evidence, 
the miners began forming local unions affiliated with the United Mine Workers 
of America. This led to trouble in some mines over the terms of the Provin- 
cial Workers’ Association contract—when miners refused to have dues with- 
held for the Provincial Workers’ Association or wished to have their strike 
dues turned over to the United Mine Workers. In most cases, the operators 
refused and dismissed all men affiliated with the international organization. 

Close alliance of the association officials with government and employing 
interests caused disaffection among the miners. At a special meeting of the 
grand council of the Provincial Workers’ Association held at Halifax in 1908, 
it was resolved to take a referendum vote on the question of affiliating with 
the United Mine Workers. This referendum vote favored amalgamation 
with the United Mine Workers. At the annual meeting of the grand council 
held in September, 1908, the grand council declared the referendum vote 
illegal resorting to technicalities as a subterfuge. Dissatisfaction followed, 
resulting in strikes at Glace Bay, Inverness, and Spring Hill. 

At Glace Bay the contract between the Dominion Coal Company and 
the miners did not expire until December 31, 1909, but in the spring of that 
year a new board of conciliation and investigation was established upon the 
application of the employes. The employes charged that they had been dis- 
criminated against as members of the United Mine Workers and that the 
company had failed to recognize or receive their committee. The board up- 
held the company in refusing to recognize their organization ‘‘because they 
were practically a foreign organization having dangerous and menacing powers 
under their constitution.”’ A strike was called. 

At Inverness the dispute was not referred to a conciliation board and hence 
was a violation of the Industrial Disputes and Investigation Act. The manager 
of the mine had been requested not to collect any more dues for the Provin- 
cial Workers’ Association. He refused because he regarded ‘“‘the request as 
unofficial.’” When several individuals came to make similar requests, they 
were asked to sign written statements to that effect and were, thereupon, dis- 
charged because the manager alleged that following such requests would be 
breaking faith with the Provincial Workers’ Association. The Government 
made an investigation of the distribution of strike relief during the strike 
that followed. 

At Spring Hill the dispute was investigated before the strike was called. 
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The board refused to give an opinion upon the recognition of the union, stating: 
“It is, however, by no means clear to your board that any right exists on the 
part of the Department of Labor to enforce upon any company operating 
a mine or any other industrial enterprise, a compulsion to give recognition 
to any labor organization formed among its employes.” 

This expression brings out two reasons for Labor’s objection to the policy ; 
first, that state mediation usually fails to reach any mutual agreement on the 
question of recognition of the union. Either one side or the other must give 
way on this vital question of the day. Even Honorable F. A. Acland, Deputy 
Minister of Labor for Canada, concedes: ‘There is probably no other ques- 
tion in which parties concerned are so little susceptible to the processes of 
conciliation, or where investigation can hope to accomplish so little, as in 
disputes of this nature.”” Second, the: vagueness of its phraseology rendered 
it susceptible to unexpected judicial interpretation. 

Evidence confirming the workers’ suspicion of the possibilities of the 
vague sphere open to judicial interpretation, is found in the decision of the 
case King vs. Nielson. David Nielson was convicted of having unlawfully 
aided Francis Morien, an employe of the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany, ‘‘to continue a strike by gratuitously providing him with means to pro- 
cure groceries and other goods contrary to the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act.’’ The act provided that any employer declaring or causing a lockout, 
contrary to the provisions of this act, becomes liable to a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000 for each day or part of a day that such lockout 
exists, while any employe who goes on a strike contrary to the terms of the 
act becomes liable to a fine of not less than $10, nor more than $50 for each 
day or part of a day that such employe is on strike. Also that any person who 
incites, encourages or aids in any manner any employer to declare or con- 
tinue a lockout or any employe to go out on a strike contrary to the provi- 
sions of the act, shall be guilty of an offense and liable to a fine of not less than 
$50 or more than $1,000. 

In the case mentioned, the court decided: ‘‘It is difficult to conceive 
of any more effective means of aiding strikes than those in the present case. 
It is of course precisely the aid wanted to enable the strikers to live during the 
pendency of a strike and it hardly needs comment to show that the defendant, 
as an agent of the United Mine Workers of America, so gave aid with the ex- 
press and sole purpose of enabling the strikers to stay out until their demands 
were complied with.” 

This “conciliation” act which involves government machinery was an 
insidious attack upon Labor’s liberty. Illegal strikers are to be treated as the 
outlaws of old. A stranger bestowing alms would commit an offence against 
the law. The trade unionists might pay dues to provide strike benefits, but 
they would be denied the benefits of their contributions. The violator of this 
law would be starved into submission. 

Another judicial interpretation reveals a curious anomaly. Although 
the desired end of the negotiations of the conciliation board is an agreement, 
when the United Mine Workers tried, in the courts of Alberta, to secure the 
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enforcement of a formal contract made under the auspices of the board, the 
court ruled that as the union was neither an individual nor a corporation, it 
had no power to make an agreement and the contract in question was, there- 
fore, void. The union had no remedy against the mining company which 
had violated the contract. 

The clause providing that thirty days’ notice of any change in working 
conditions affecting hours, or wages be given, militates against the suc- 
cess of a possible strike. Often men must work on, seeing employers making 
daily provisions in preparation for the strike by hiring large numbers 
of strike-breakers, watching the erection of fences and the placing of wires, 
the building of temporary shelter for strike-breakers, while they help the 
employer pile up his store of goods to last over the strike period. In certain 
industries the quickness and timeliness of the strike is its chief asset. The 
warning time plus the delay in assembling the conciliation board, in making 
its investigation and rendering its opinion, gives rise to justified serious 
objections on the part of the workmen. 

Another factor that militates against equitable results under the Lemieux 
Act, is misinformed public opinion. Public opinion is often attributed a sort 
of sanctity, a divine origin, an attribute that formerly was attributed to con- 
science. We have learned that the individual’s conscience depends upon his 
environment, his inherited qualities, his education, and is not something 
absolute, divine, or different in nature from other faculties. So we also know 
that vox populi is not necessarily vox dei, but may be made to approach it as 
freedom of expression, openness of mind, and truths are allowed to prevail. 
Public opinion is not a unity but there are various opinions held by different 
groups making up the public. That group which presents its convictions 
most persuasively or most insistently, controls the prevailing policy. Con- 
ceptions of truths vary with the opportunities and the understanding of the 
individual or the group. Asa group that is a part of the public becomes more 
influential, able to express more forcibly and clearly its ideals and concepts 
of justice and truths—things the group has evolved from its labor and daily 
life with other men—that group may alter the trend and scope of public 
opinion until it reflects more completely the life and welfare of all mankind. 
Frequently public opinion is only a prevailing sentiment, determined by con- 
venience or ignorance. Sometimes it is only a ‘“‘snap”’ judgment based on 
incorrect data-as in the case of the strike on the Canadian Pacific when 
the men, because of a reduction in wages, asked for an investigation 
board. As the decision of the board was unsatisfactory, the men struck, but 
lost their strike largely because public opinion confused investigation with 
arbitration and condemned them because they did not agree to the terms 
fixed by the board, and erroneously supposed to be of their own choosing. 

Too rarely has the public opinion prevailing among the workers been 
allowed to penetrate to employing circles and the outside public. The influen- 
tial press is owned and controlled by the employing interests. Until recently 
the labor press was insignificant in size and did not reach outside the workers’ 
circle. But as the organizations of workers have grown in numbers and strength 
so their means of self-expression have increased until now organized workmen 
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are influential members of society, and as other toilers unite their individual 
forces, they, too, will be able to mold and educate public opinion to an apprecia- 
tion of their needs and welfare. Until all elements exert proportional influence 
in determining public opinion, until all individuals that make up the public 
become genuinely and unselfishly desiroms of continuously striving for justice 
to all mankind, public opinion will not become an infallible dispenser of jus- 
tice. 

At present it is apparent even to the most superficial that such equality 
does not obtain. The workers are financially unable to own or to control the 
public press, the telegraphs and the other important means of receiving and 
disseminating information. Not only are they financially unable but many of 
them are unable to express that which they feel and know in such a manner 
as to carry conviction with the unsympathetic and indifferent. Again, they 
are as yet unable to pay those who would otherwise present their cause with 
the cogency and persuasiveness given to the employers’ interests. 

Arbitration of international disputes to prevent needless sacrifice of 
human life in wars has of late years been gaining considerable favor among 
humanitarian people; hence the term arbitration immediately predisposes 
the unwary to applications of the method to seemingly identical uses. So 
when well-intentioned,though misguided, persons, or crafty enemies of Labor, 
advance plans or legislation to bind the workers by some of the various species 
of compulsory arbitration, the attempts of the workers to retain freedom and 
advantages won are discredited as ill-advised and stubborn. When the workers 
protest against shackles that would hamper their efforts to secure better con- 
ditions and would deprive them of their power of self-protection, they are 
accused of desiring lawlessness, violence, and industrial mischief. These 
accusations come from those who wish to foist such legislation upon Labor to 
promote their own interests and from those who do not know the conditions 
under which men toil, who do not know the invisible, subtle, powerful forces 
that control the business world, and who do not understand the psychology 
of the forces determining men’s motives. 

In the industrial sphere; the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act does not 
operate impartially for both the workers and the employers. Under the im- 
posed conditions which postpone or prevent strikes, the employers are given 
the opportunity to prepare themselves for any contest that may ensue. They 
are enabled to finish up all penalty contracts, pile up their store of products, 
use up perishable materials, put themselves upon a better basis for an indus- 
trial contest. Meanwhile, the workmen are compelled to assist their employer 
to put his forces in order, and strengthen his position, although every day's 
work decreases their relative advantages in an ultimate strike to secure rights 
and justice. Since this law operates thus inequitably, it is no marvel that 
employers are, in increasing numbers, approving it and that workmen are 
becoming more general in their disapproval and desire that it be radically 
changed or repealed. Legislation of this character entrenches the power of the 
interests and their ability to hold workmen in subjugation. It is not legis- 
lation promoting social and industrial justice, and hence could not result in 
industrial peace. 
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These results have convinced organized labor of Canada that their wel- 
fare and security demand the repeal of the Lemieux Act. Compulsory inves- 
tigation has proven a weapon by which the employers can hamper the activity 
of workmen in securing relief from abuses or obtaining better conditions; by 
which freedom of organization and tinion activity are seriously restricted. 
Canadian experience with compulsory investigation would not justify any 
other country or any of our States in expecting industrial welfare to result 
from similar legislation. 

The repeal of the Lemieux Act is one of the special demands which the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, at its last convention, made upon the 
Canadian Federal Government. 

To the last convention of the Trades and Labor Congress, held at Guelph, 
Ontario, in September, 1912, the Executive Committee reported upon the 
Lemieux Act that it could do no better than outline the position of the Calgary 
convention. That convention unanimously adopted the following special 
resolution: 

“Special Resolution A.—While this Congress still believes in the principle of investiga- 
tion and conciliation and while recognizing thet benefits have accrued at times to various 
bodies or workmen under the operation of the Lemieux Act, yet in view of decisions and rul- 
ings and delays of the Department of Labor in connection with the administration of the 
act, and in consequence of judicial decisions like that of Judge Townsend, in the Province 
of Nova Scotia, determining that feeding a starving man, on strike, contrary to the act, is 
an offence under the act: Be it resolved, that this Congress ask for the repeal of the act.— 
Carried unanimously.” 

The executive committee further reported: 

“It is common knowledge that the British party politicians claim to be enamoured 
with the possibility of passing legislation similar to the Lemieux Act, which would minimize 
the effectiveness of a strike such as we have had examples of recently in Great Britain. 
Even as this report is written the Government is sending an official from Great Britain to 
investigate the workings of the act. It is possible that those who are interested in the 
Lemieux Actin Canada from the employing interests’ standpoint may paint the legisla- 
tion in roseate hues to the investigator. But the workers of this dominion would be untrue 
to their class if they did not reveal the defects of any legislation that became a hindrarice, 
in many cases due to administrative delays, etc 

“The right to strike is the one thing which distinguishes the free workman from the 
chattel slave, and as this most powerful weapon still is absolutely necessary unimpaired to 
the workers of Great Britain or any other country, your executive committee recommend 
that as nothing has happened to change our attitude this convention instruct the incoming 
executive committee to communicate to the British Labor Party our expressed attitude 
on the question, hoping that they will fight to the last ditch against any infringement of the 
right to strike when they please, however wrapped up the infringement is in honeyed legisla- 
tive phraseology.” 

The special committee to which resolutions referring to the Lemieux Act 
were referred by the 1912 convention, unanimously decided to refer the reso- 
lutions to the congress as a committee of the whole. That committee decided 
to consider the report of the committee on officers’ reports dealing with the 
same issue together with these resolutions. The committee on officers’ reports 
‘recommended the approval of the executive committee’s report and approved 
of the last paragraph with reference to communicating with the British Labor 
Party relative to the right to strike.” The convention adopted the recom- 
mendation. 
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A good illustration of a similar endeavor in philanthropic and altruistic 
legislation is the bill to establish a State Board of Investigation and Arbitra- 
tion for Vermont. Vermont occupies in the North the same position in indus- 
trial development and labor organizations and legislation that Alabama does 
in the South. Manufacturing, textile industries, mining are showing indica- 
tions of development on a large scale. Some far-sighted industrial managers 
who would keep the toilers weak and “‘useful,’’ or docile, propose this scheme 
with its respectable name. 

The Vermont bill proposes to authorize the Governor to appoint a board 
of investigation and arbitration of industrial disputes, the board to consist of 
three members serving for two, four, and six years, respectively. Whenever 
application is made by either employers or employes, the board shall try to 
bring about a settlement of the dispute by either mediation or arbitration. 
Its method of procedure is modeled after that of a court of records in civil 
cases, which has everywhere proved to be the least effective method to effect 
conciliation. The proceedings of the board shall be public unless upon appli- 
cation of either of the parties, the board may direct that they be conducted in 
private. Thus Star Chamber methods may rob the investigation of an oppor- 
tunity to educate the public and to reveal real conditions in industry. Em- 
ployers and employes must give thirty days’ notice of any proposed changes 
affecting wages or hours. In case a dispute is referred to a board, until final 
action by that board, neither party shall alter conditions of employment with 
respect to hours or wages, and shall continue to work without interruption. Any 
settlement or agreement made prior to investigation by a board shal] become 
binding as an award by the board and enforced by the same fines for violation 
of its terms. If the board is unable to effect a settlement of the dispute, it 
shall make a full report of its various efforts, the facts ascertained and the 
board’s findings upon them, together with the recommendations of the board. 
Should these recommendations not be complied with within seven days, they 
shall be published in a newspaper circulated in the territory affected by the 
dispute. The provisions of the bill shall extend to any person, company, or 
corporation employing five or more persons and operating mines or quarries, 
manufacturing, hostelry, or mercantile establishments, transportation, or 
public service utilities; to any persons employed to do clerical or manual 
work for hire. Dispute is defined as a difference between an employer and five 
or more of his employes as to matters relating to work, duties, or “privileges.’’ 

This proposition purporting to be in the interests of general welfare and 
industrial peace, is charged with innocent looking clauses that can be dexter- 
ously turned against the toilers and in the interests of the employers. The 
members of the investigating board are to be chosén by the Governor and the 
Senate who need not consult the workers. Should workers strike rather than 
apply to this board not of their choosing, they have to combat hostile senti- 
ment of a public discommoded and resentful because all ‘‘peace-making’”’ 
devices were not first tried. Should the workers appeal to the board and then 
refuse to accept its award—made perhaps after secret investigation—they 
again must combat unfriendly public sentiment instigated by an unfriendly 
board and a press owned and controlled by the “‘interests.’’ All conditions 
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of employment, wage questions, interpretations of agreements, recognition 
of labor organizations, to be referred to a board prescribed by others and pos- 
sibly without consultation with the workers! 

In the old days when labor organizations were of less influence and not 
organized upon such stable foundations, the opposition used to work upon the 
policy of crushing the organization; now they would adopt the more politic 
and refined method of “disarming” the workers by compulsory intervention 
where possible, or at least permitting the use of only an imitation weapon 
without edge—a burlesque of a strike. But the workers know that they are 
more interested in their own welfare than is anybody else, and unless they are 
always fit and able to protect themselves against aggression and injustice, 
their interests will soon be lightly disregarded by all. 

Only the strong can win peace and maintain peace with justice. 

As we have said before peace is a result, not a causal force. When wages, 
working conditions, hours of labor, regulation of employment in the industrial 
world shall be such that the welfare of the workers is considered and they are 
insured a fairer share in the distribution of the wealth produced, then, and only 
then, can there he real industrial peace. Such a condition can only exist when 
the workers are given a voice in the management of the industry by recogniz- 
ing and dealing collectively with the organizations of labor. Industrial develop- 
ment and progress have resulted from large scale organizations in productions. 
Thus production has been organized, concentrated, and has lost the old per- 
sonal relationship formerly existing between employer and employe. This 
relationship can only be re-established by setting up an industrial democracy 
in which the workers in their organized capacity are given an equal opportu- 
nity to protect and advance their own interests. 

Compulsory arbitration, conciliation, or investigation can certainly do 
no more to promote industrial harmony and prosperity than the trade unions. 
In fact, the effectiveness of all these proposed innovations depends in a great 
measure upon organizations for carrying out and enforcing awards. Although 
in the deliberations, a weak union or unorganized workers may be more readily 
coerced into accepting an agreement, there is no practical method of enforcing 
an unpalatable award. A strong union with prestige and power may not be 
as speedy or yielding in agreeing to a settlement, but the settlement once made 
would be of real value. These results labor organizations have achieved 
through their own initiative. What is to be gained by substituting public, 
governmental agencies for those already in existence? There is no gain but a loss. 
The organization is weakened by disarmament or blunting of normal activities, 
and each individual is left helpless before organized employing interests. 
Industrial peace and progress will not result from stripping the workers of 
their power of self-defense or weakening their bargaining power by postponing 
the use of the power of self-protection. 

The workers of the various States must be on their guard to protect 
themselves and their interests against all insidious propositions that would 
undermine their power and liberty. Each worker and organization of workers 
can exert a tremendous influence in educating and directing public opinion 
by presenting their needs and just demands with all the power and insistence 
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of which they are capable. If the workers want improvements, changes, they 
must get them for themselves; they must work for them, work hard, insistently, 
continuously, and, once gaining advantages, must guard them well. 

But organized labor does advocate industrial peace and has done much 
to promote it. Organized labor wants conciliation and mediation—but of a 
voluntary character. Organizations of workers, strong and able to formulate 
demands and make agreements, have done more to bring about effective 
mediation than any other instrumentality. Not only have they brought 
about mediation, but have effected understanding and mutual good will 
between workers and employers; they have secured better working conditions 
and higher wages and thus conserved the workers, the wealth producers, of the 
nation. Organized labor has not only these results to its credit, but it has 
developed and educated the workers themselves, made them better men and 
women, better citizens, staunch supporters of liberty and freedom. Organized 
labor advocates industrial peace but will not surrender to that cause one jot 
or tittle of industrial or political liberty. Labor stands not only for concilia- 
tion and mediation, aye, but for arbitration—but not for arbitration enforced 
by the government of any country or State—not for arbitration enforceable 
by governmental powers with its punishments of fines and imprisonment and 
infringement of personal liberty, but for arbitration voluntarily entered into, 
maintained with honor, and administered by fair boards. Labor will faith- 
fully and voluntarily abide by such arbitration. 





THE CRY OF TOIL. 


We have fed you all for a thousand years, 
And you hail us still unfed, 

Though there’s never a dollar of your wealth 
But marks the workers dead. 


We have yielded our best to give you rest, 
And you lie on a crimson wool; 

For, if blood be the price of all your wealth, 
Good God! we ha’ paid it in full. 


There’s never a mine blown skyward now 
But we’re buried alive for you; 

There’s never a wreck drifts shoreward now 
But we are its ghastly crew. 


Go reckon our dead by the forges red, 
And the factories where we spin; 

If blood be the price of your cursed wealth, 
Good God; we ha’ paid it in fuil. 


We have fed you all for a thousand years, 
For that was our doom, you know; 

From the day when you chained us in your fields 
To the strike of a week ago. ; 


You ha’ eaten our lives and our babies and wives, 
And we’re told its your legal share; 

But if blood be the price of your lawful wealth, 
Good God; we ha’ bought it fair. 


—RvupyarpD KIPLING. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


For decades as a nation we have reveled in the wealth of our country. Con- 

vinced that our resources were inexhaustible we despoiled 
TERRIBLE and wasted in ‘‘developing the land.’’ Nor was any attempt 
J otal ae made to stop this destruction until repeated and unmistak- 

able warnings forced the nation to consider more scientific 
and sane methods, and we took up the problems of conservation. Of 
greater importance than conservation of material wealth are the more 
recent efforts to conserve human life and to protect the wealth producers 
of the nation as well as the public generally. In this movement organ- 
ized labor took the initiative and continues to fight for protection not only 
for the workers but for the public affected. 

Recent events have called attention to loss of life in railway accidents. 
The statistics published by the Interstate Commerce Commission are appal- 
ling. According to the yearly summaries prepared for the quarterly accident 
bulletins for the year ending June 30, 1912, the total number of casualties to 
persons during that year was 180,123; 10,585 persons were killed, 169,538 were 
injured: That the public suffers in this terrible waste of human life and energy 
is apparent from the following: Of the number killed 3,635 were employes, 
318 passengers, and 6,632 other persons, trespassing and not trespassing. 
Visualize what this means in human emotions and values—the homes deso- 
lated, ambitions killed, the want and misery resulting from the loss of bread- 
winners. 

These figures show an increase in casualties over the preceding year 
the increase in the number killed was 189; in the number injured, 19,379. 
Some of these casualties classified as industrial accidents did not occur in 
connection with train operation or the movement of locomotives or cars on 
the rails. Reported under industrial accidents were 400 killed and 92,363 
injured. ‘The record fairly reeks with blood. 

For the year ending June 30, 1912, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports 5,483 collisions in which 378 persons were killed and 7,949 injured; 
also 8,215 derailments in which 394 were killed and 7,147 injured. The report 
states that 1,877 derailments were due to defects in roadway ; 3,847 to defects 
in equipment; 423 to negligence of trainmen, signalmen, etc.; 412 to unfore- 
seen obstruction of tracks; 75 to malicious obstruction of tracks; 1,581 to 
miscellaneous causes. These figures, without comment, nullify the efforts on 
the part of railroad managers and certain of their co-operating agents to place 
upon the employes the burden of the frightful damage and waste of human 
life. 

The specific defects in roadways enumerated in the report are broken 
and spread rails, soft track, bad ties, sun kink, and irregular track. Fifty-two 
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derailments were due to bad ties, a condition for which the management of 
the road is entirely to blame. Another condition which had operated to in- 
crease the number of killed and injured is the retention in usage of antiquated 
coaches. In spite of disasters and warnings as to the future effects, some rail- 
road managements have continued to apply profits to dividends instead of 
improving roadbeds, eliminating sharp curves, installing safety devices, and 
furnishing better equipment. To the perils of defective roadbeds and equip- 
ment have been added those of excessively high speed. To say that railway 
operatives become careless in their desire to establish records is an accusation 
occasioned by superficial reflection. Many and many a railroad employe has 
publicly testified that if the men wish to keep their jobs, they have to sacrifice 
safety to speed. If the men on the trains do not make the required speed, 
the work will be given to others less conscientious. 

The accident record of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Road 
has become a matter for general comment as having the greatest number of 
accidents on any one road during the present fiscal year. During seventeen 
months nine wrecks occurred on that one road, resulting in about thirty deaths 
and in injuries to over 200 persons. Within one stretch of fifteen miles of 
track occurred three of the most serious wrecks. It was charged that the trains 
operated without automatic control and passed from one track to another 
over a short crossover at a speed of more than sixty miles an hour. 

In the Westport wreck of October 3, the engineer whose record for five 
years of service was clear, took a crossover at fifty miles per hour. He and six 
victims were killed in the wreck. No man with his reputation for judgment 
and responsibility would voluntarily take such risks. The Public Utilities 
Commission for Connecticut investigated the causes of the wreck and con- 
cluded that the wreck would not have happened had the railway management 
observed the recommendations of the Chief Inspector of Safety Appliances of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission relative to a similar wreck at Bridge- 
port. The Connecticut commission ordered all express trains to come to a full 
stop before the switch is changed to cross from the inner to the outer track. 

The findings of the inquiry held by Coroner Phelan were that ‘‘Engineer 
Clark was criminally responsible for the wreck in failing to slow down from 
fifty to fifteen miles; that the railroad company had concurring responsi 
bility; that the train crew was insufficient in numbers; that the track équip- 
ment was poor; that steel cars would have prevented deaths; that the com 
pany had no stop-over devices, and that the company paid no attention to the 
recommendations of the coroner and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made after the Fairfield viaduct wreck some months before.”’ 

On December 31, Henry J. Horn, Clayton N. Woodward, and Benjamin 
R. Pollock, officers of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
were arrested on charges of manslaughter in connection with the Westport 
wreck of October 3. The indictment presents the following charges: 

“That the accident was due to the excessive speed at which the train was being run; 
that Messrs. Horn, Pollock, and Woodward, as officers of the railroad, charged with keeping 
the tracks and other equipment in proper condition to insure the safety of passengers, 
‘well knowing their duty in that regard, but being wholly unmindful and disregarding the 
same, feloniously, wilfully, and with force and arms, with gross and culpable negligence did, 
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then and there, wholly omit and neglect to keep the tracks of the said railroad in proper 
condition and repair for safe travel; and wholly omitted and neglected to furnish and pro- 
vide a sufficient number of brakemen for the safety and preservation of the passengers 
riding upon said trains, and wholly omitted and neglected to furnish and supply a suffi- 
ciency of proper implements for the protection of the lives of said passengers, and did wholly 
omit and neglect to use and exercise every care and precaution in their power to prevent 
accident and the injury and death of any passengers on said trains; neglected to employ 
competent and careful engineers, and neglected to provide and maintain a crossover of 
sufficient length to permit engines and trains to pass from one track to another in safety.”’ 

On the same date the grand jury of Indianapolis indicted sixteen railroad 
officers and two trainmen on charges of involuntary manslaughter in con- 
né¢tion with the wreck on the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad on 
November 13th. Sixteen persons were killed in this wreck caused by a pas- 
senger train running into an open switch and colliding with a freight train. 

These proceedings are a hopeful indication that a higher value is to be 
placed upon human life and safety and that a greater effort is to be made to 
locate the real responsibility for railroad diasters. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission contains de‘ails that 
reveal well nigh criminal carelessness or neglect. The following is most sug- 
gestive: ‘ 

June 8, 1912, the southbound Alton Limited was derailed and twenty- 
four persons injured. An investigation of this accident showed that the 
derailment was caused by a bad track. An examination of this part of the 
Chicago and Alton track revealed the following: “It was very poorly bal- 
lasted and contained an excessive number of bad ties. It required 374 ties 
to repair the damage caused by the derailment. On June 12, after the track 
had been repaired, 133 bad ties were removed from the track withia a distance 
of sixty-six rail lengths south of the accident. Many low joints were fourd 
and the track was generally in bad surface the entire distance of 4.1 miles 
from Shirley to Funks Grove, the next station to the south.” , 

This is the road which recently figured in spectacular financial juggling. 
The public and the employes must suffer because revenues are diverted to 
pay dividends on watered stock. 

Such conditions are incompatible with humanity or civilization. The 
public as well as the workers must demand remedial legislation. Those who 
acquiesce in present conditions or do not seek to secure better laws, share the 
responsibility for this waste of human lives and limbs. 





Even among men and organizations working to promote generous and worthy 
ends, too often is their work hampered and perverted 


THEY DON'T by petty human foibles and weaknesses. Opportunity, 
Suir THE responsibility, power may have one of two effects on 
INTELLECTUALS.”’ ‘ 


men—either they may become broadened, more toler- 
ant, able to see more than one side to every question, ready and willing to 
attribute credit to whatever means can produce results, and ready to accept the 
conclusions reached by fair investigation even though they may not coincide 
with preconceived notions; or men may become arrogant, vainly confident , 
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of their own ‘‘superior intelligence and understanding,”’ and would refashion 
all things to suit their own conceit. Of this latter class there have been many 
members, and more are daily added. One of the early sages thus described 
them: ‘‘No doubt but ye are the people and wisdom shall die with you.” To 
such as are swayed by this spirit of intolerance there is given yet another sug- 
gestion, “‘cease from thine own wisdom.” 

It is this spirit of superior intelligence and assumption of paternalistic 
condescension on the part of some that prevents harmony and co-operation 
between those who study the field of industrial economics from the stand- 
point of participants and those who from the outside study the same problems. 
The cordial and equal co-operation of those who seek to deduce the underlying 
theory with those who know the concrete facts and lead the life, would do 
much to allay the justifiable feeling of antagonism which some of the doc- 
trinaire class have aroused. 

Wisdom and understanding do not always accompany diplomas, degrees, 
or attach themselves to endowed chairs. 

Many a plain, unschooled toiler in the ranks has an understanding of 
industrial conditions and forces that makes him an authority in that field. 
Though their terms may not be as nicely discriminating as those of the more 
conventional ‘‘economist,’’ yet they know the realities of economics, what is 
practicable, and what is merely theoretical and speculative. Culture does not 
consist wholly of book learning but is an attitude of mind, alert and aware of 
tendencies, able and willing to discern the real from the false, the enduring 
from the ephemeral. Nor would we discredit the work of the colleges, universi- 
ties or social workers, nor undervalue the constructive work done by these 
agencies in helping to establish a more sympathetic, democratic understand- 
ing of social and industrial problems among all the people. It is because we 
deprecate any action or policy that detracts from the value of that work, that 
we deplore the assumption of censorship and arrogance on the part of any. 

Last year when the petition to Congress asking that an Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission be authorized to inquire into industrial conditions, rela- 
tions between employers and employes, and to make an examination of the 
facts and the laws bearing upon these, was first formulated, the American 
Federation of Labor heartily endorsed and assisted the movement. The 
American Federation of Labor aided in formulating the bill and used all of 
its influence to secure the adoption of this legislation by Congress that the 
workers, the organized and the unorganized and all the nation, might benefit 
by the better understanding that would result from such an inquiry. 

After the legislation was enacted by Congress, the Executive Council, 
men chosen to represent the organized workers directly, and indirectly repre- 
sentative of unorganized workers, determined to ask the President to present 
to the Senate for its approval the names of James O’Connell and John B. 
Lennon to serve on the commission. Notwithstanding various differences of 
opinion upon several other questions the Rochester Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unanimously approved the action of the Executive 
Council in presenting these two names. Both of these men have for many 
years been chosen as members of the Executive Council. Mr. Lennon has 
been Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor for many years and has 
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been the chief officer of the tailors’ organization which has a membership 
of 12,000. Mr. O’Connell has been repeatedly elected to the office of Vice- 
President of the American Federation of Labor and is also President of the 
Metal Trades Department which had a membership of 222,012 in September, 
1912. For nearly twenty years he was President of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. From this it is evident that these men have had years of 
experience in the affairs of the industrial world, and have a large fund of detailed 
information. They are not mere onlookers seeking to deduce theories, but 
have acquired their information in constructive work and in campaigns that 
have secured economic betterment for fellow-workers, for men, women, and 
children. These two names, together with that of Austin B. Garretson, 
President of the Order of Railway Conductors, were on the list which Presi- 
dent Taft sent to the Senate for ratification. Then certain of those who think 
they have the monopoly of all wisdom, a committee of “‘social workers’’ and 
“economists,” immediately assembled themselves to sit in judgment. As a 
result of that ““emergent meeting’’ it was decided that the inquiry would be 
of no value unless ‘‘conducted by a group of persons well known for their 
special training and experience” in relation to industrial problems, and a 
resolution was drawn up protesting against confirmation of the nominations. 

Specific grievances enumerated in this protest were: That no woman 
was named; that no well-known economist or social worker was included; 
and that “while the three representatives of employers in certain notable 
particulars are representatives of the interests of employers, and the repre- 
sentatives of Labor were officially recommended by the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Railway Brotherhoods, it will be 
generally recognized that the commission lacks men of such public prominence 
in this special field of inquiry as to give assurance that the enlightened public 
interest, which is the chief interest at stake in this most important task, will 
be adequately represented.” 

One of the members of the committee, Mr. Paul W. Kellogg, in a signed 
editorial, was even more explicit and detailed in his opposition. He states that 
the proposal for the commission came from “neither side of the industrial 
cleavage,’’ that is to say from the “third party.’’ Mr. Kellogg makes an esti- 
mate of the three men representing the employers’ interests and then con- 
cludes: ‘““There is no one in the employers’ group who has stood head and 

‘shoulders above his fellow employers in insisting upon the preservation of the 
spirit of democracy in industry.”” Mr. Kellogg then considers Labor’s repre- 
sentatives. He decrees that neither Mr. O’Connell nor Mr. Lennon is truly 
representative of what Mr. Kellogg deems the significant elements in indus- 
trial unrest. The representatives of “the third party” are equally disappoint- 
ing to Mr. Kellogg—‘‘no one of the forty-one signers of the original petition 
to President Taft was named as a member of the commission; it is significant 
that the list includes no one who would instantly be considered like-minded 
with them, or who has made the whole range of economic problems to come 
before the commission the subject of fundamental study and observation.” 

But suppose Mr. Kellogg and the committee are justified in lamenting 
that none of their names appeared on the list, and in criticising those selected 
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to represent their own group, the public, when they assume the right to dictate 
representatives for the employers and employes, they go far afield from those 
things which pertain to their affairs. All wisdom does not lie in them and their 
group of associates. History reveals that the supply of efficient, capable men 
does not cease with any single generation. As to the contention that no woman 
was selected, it might well be asked whether the desire is to have some one 
who can speak authoritatively of conditions and problems of women’s work. 
If that is the aim, then the writers should reflect that no name measures up 
to Mr. Lennon’s in intimate knowledge of women’s work in the garment (or 
needle) industry in which so many women are engaged. 

Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Secretary of the Commission of the Church 
and Social Service, in reporting the nominations of the President to the Fed- 
eral Council of his commission, stated that the appointees representing 
organized labor ‘‘are not only largely unknown and without adequate weight, 
but are not social workers or economic students in any true sense of the 
words.” 

These various assumptions of superior information and ability are not 
altogether convincing. There are many able economists, successful social 
workers, famous universities, and organizations not represented by this 
narrow group of “intellectuals.” By their very intolerance and arrogance 
they manifest their personal unfitness to consider Labor’s problems and pur- 
poses with a conciliatory attitude. Their attitude is that of the benevolent 
despot who would permit the people to have only what he considers “‘is good 
for them.”’ Many such experiments have ended in industrial tragedies. 

In reply to a letter from one of the group, the following was sent: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 3, 1913. 
Mr. JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary American Association of Labor Legislation, 
131 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

DeEaAR Sir: Your favor of January 2 received, in which you notify 
me of my re-election as Vice-President of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, at the sixth annual meeting in Boston, December 28, 1912. 

I am glad to accept the position and am willing to serve as best I can, but 
I can not fail to reflect upon the peculiar position presented in that you and 
several of our associates should have entered protest against the two repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor, appointed by the President 
to serve on the Industrial Relations Commission—the commission to inquire 
into the causes of unrest among the working people of our country, and to 
inquire into the relations between workmen and employers—protest against 
two men who have made a life study, not as dilettantes, but who have given 
more than thirty years of their time in dealing with the every-day problem of 
the relations between workmen and their employers. 

In all of the years of my long experience in the labor movement, whenever 
any professor, or student, or so-called social worker, many of whom have the 
Ph. D. and other degrees and titles, desired any real information regarding 
labor and labor conditions, they have invariably applied to the men whom 
your association characterizes as having little weight, and as reactionaries, 
and lacking in knowledge of economics. 

Of course you know that the Rev. Mr. Macfarland has issued a circular 
letter asking the recipients to protest against the appointees. It may not be 
uninteresting to call to you a sentence or two of Mr. Macfarland’s address 
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to the delegates at the Atlanta, 1911, convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. After stating that he was writing to his wife every night his 
impressions of the day’s proceedings, and of the men who participated in 
them at the convention, he said: 

“This is an historic meeting, charged with most serious and solemn tasks. I like its 
profoundly ordered ways and measures 

‘Old Samuel Gompers (the descriptive adjective, Mr. President, is in the nature of a 
term of affection, and relates to your length of service rather than to the number of your 
days) gave his address today. Had he been the leading actor in the Old Testament story 
of the Prophet Daniel, that story would have been the same. His companions in the apart- 
ment would have taken him for one after their own heart. But I more than suspect that 
the old man’s heart is as big as his head, and his address today was a classic in economics, 
an epitome of history and a moral philippic that would do credit to an inspired ancient or 
modern prophet. To read that address is to take a course in political economy. 

***TIf James Duncan were to wear a black frock coat and a white tie to set forth his 
measured dignity in fitting garb, I would never be taken as the representative of the churches 
at this Convention. His review today of his recent trip abroad was a masterpiece of serious 
statesmanship, wide information, broad vision and keen discernment 

“**Tohn Mitchell has grown still shyer during a year when he has grown to be a bigger 
man than ever in the estimation of his fellows and of the world at large, because he has 
gone through the crucible of a severe test of loyalty 

“ “Tf I were to go back to the local pastorate again, I would like to be called to the 
Presbyterian Church at Bloomington, Illinois, that I might have John Lennon as my senior 
deacon, to keep me in the straight and narrow way. : 

“Why is it that all our moral leaders do not see that in the American Federation of 
Labor, with its tried and proven economic machinery, the most gigantic economic force of 
any day or generation, we have, in the midst of our seething, threatening social unrest, 
one great safety valve, one great conserving, constructive social agency, one clear speaking 
voice amid the many clamoring tongues, so many of which 

“‘Are like infants crying in the night, 
Like infants crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry,” 
one great evolutionary force that is, more than anything else, bringing order out of chaos, 


because it mingles light with heat and serves not only to incite but also to restrain. My 
profound belief is that, far more than they know, these men hold the destinies of human 
social order.’ 

“You can readily see, gentlemen, that my utterances need be somewhat cautious and 
guarded, because, at least in an ideal sense, I commit by them a constituency of 100,000 
churches and 18,000,000 men and women, and the utterances which I am now to make are 


not without premeditation.” 

Now compare that statement with the circular, the protest bearing your 
name, and the circular letter issued by Mr. Macfarland, and then compare 
it again with Mr. Paul Kellogg’s article in the Survey. 

You should all be thoroughly ashamed of yourselves, and you will have 
cause to be for this piece of stupidity and arrogance. Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The world’s work and progress are not dependent upon a few individuals. 
There are innumerable capable men and women able to do even greater things 
than have yet been done. But industrial peace and democracy must come 
through democratic co-operation, not through the assumption of an attitude 
of aristocratic benevolence. 

The workers are not bugs to be examined under the lenses of a micro- 
scope by the “‘intellectuals’”’ on a sociological slumming tour. The men and 
women of labor are not only willing to be examined, but will examine them- 
selves and in turn reverse the lens and examine the examiners at the other end. 
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If the injustice and abuses in New York factory production are not corrected, 

it will not be because the public has not been informed of 
CHILD LABOR their existence. The 1910 Legislature authorized the appoint- 
1 THE ment of a commission to conduct a general investigation of 
NEW YORK an : . : om $ 
CANNERIES. COMditions in manufacturing establishments within the 

borders of the State. This commission of nine has held public 
hearings in different parts of the State and has listened to the testimony of 
those of all walks of life who could give information of factory conditions; 
it has held executive sessions to consider various special problems; it has 
personally inspected establishments in various cities, and has employed a 
staff of competent inspectors. 

As the scope and magnitude of the work made apparent that the time 
allowed was too brief for the completion of the investigation, the Legislature 
extended the life of the commission, with instructions that it should recom- 
mend additional remedial legislation. 

Already benefits of the investigation are evident. Working conditions 
and evils have been made public, of which some employers were not aware or 
did not know how to remedy. Consumers have been informed of insanitary 
methods and conditions of production which endanger health and life. There 
has been a general awakening to the necessity of efficient inspection and rigid 
enforcement of legislation regulating production. It is expected that improved 
legislation will follow the commission’s recommendation relative to a State 
building code for factory buildings, cellar, and insanitary bakeries, tenement 
house manufacture, child and woman labor. 

Some of the evidence gathered and published by the State Factory 
Investigating Commission is burdened with horror and inhumanity. In the 
canneries of the State, which are given the special privilege of exemption 
from the fifty-four hour law, 1,355 children under sixteen were employed 
during the summer of 1912, 952 of these were under fourteen, and 141 were 
under ten. Asa result of an inexplicable ruling of former Attorney-General 
Julius Mayer, children are permitted to work in the sheds around the can- 
nery “‘because cannery sheds are not part of the cannery and are in nature 
agricultural.” ; 

Thirty-three of these sheds in which children work were inspected. The 

reater number had floors. Some were entirely closed in; some, two or 
three walls; a few entirely open. One-third of the sheds was contiguous to 
the factories; twenty-four were within twenty-five feet. Yet an attorney- 
general had the audacity to declare them “not part of the cannery.’’ Twenty 
had actually no barriers to the free passage of workers between the shed and 
the cannery. Twenty-four contained artificial light—a very suggestive indi- 
cation of the hours of work. In eight of these “‘agricultural sheds’’ machinery 
was operated while these children worked for long hours. 

Children of seven years and over prepare beans—that is, snip off the ends 
with their fingernails—sort peas, and husk corn. In many establishments the 
children are required to carry boxes of prepared beans which usually weigh 
between eighteen and twenty pounds. The crates of corn which weigh from 
forty to sixty pounds are carried by two persons. 
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The seasonal character of the work, the necessity of rush to save the 
vegetables, is often used as a justification for wasting child life, health, and 
happiness. The period of bean canning varies from ten to eighty days; for 
corn canning, from ten to seventy days; so, as an element in factory economy: 
children under sixteen work from forty to ninety days to “‘conserve”’ vegetable 
wealth. Night work in the agricultural sheds is not an infrequent occurrence. 
During periods of greatest work, children begin at four or four-thirty in the 
morning and work until nine or ten at night. Sometimes the toil continues 
during seven days of the week. Forty per cent of the child laborers are Italians 
and Poles whose parents have been imported from cities for the season. These 
little foreigners are forced by their parents to work as long as sheds are open— 
from early morning until far into the night. Even the compulsory education 
law fails to keep them all out of the canneries during school hours. The school- 
ing of these little imported foreigners, out of the city during part of the school 
term and unmolested by truant officers in the cannery towns, is seriously 
retarded. 

These children, deprived of education, burdened by the cares of earning 
a livelihood, and weakened physically, excluded from the joys of play and 
child life, received in return for these sacrifices recompense as follows: Chil- 
dren under ten, average 25 cents in ten hours; children from ten to fourteen, 
average 50 cents in ten hours; children from fourteen to sixteen, average 90 
cents in ten hours. 

We call ourselves civilized and yet offer our children upon the altars 
of industry. 

Dr. Francis E. Franezok, Commissioner of Health for Buffalo, who testi- 
fied before the State Factory Investigating Commission, gave the following 
sworn testimony: 

“It is a blot on our civilization that conditions such as exist in canning factories near 
Bufialo are allowed to continue after once being exposed. 

‘There we have the spectacle of children as young as 4 years old working from 8 to 10 
or 11 hours a day under conditions that are far from sanitary. 

“T have learned that women have worked in these canneries 119 hours in one week, and 
in one specific instance I know of a woman who worked 117 hours and received only $11.75. 
A woman working like that, 21 out of 24 hours, would be a physical wreck in two months.. 

“These wages were so small that the children were forced into the canneries to add $2 or 
$3 a week to the families’ support for working hours almost as long as those put in by 
matured women. 

‘Surroundings in which these slaves work are such as to breed immorality. Often large 
numbers of women, girls, boys and men are housed together in such a way that there has 
been a great increase in the number of young girls who go astray.” 

Miss Chamberlain, an investigator who worked in the canneries last 
summer in order to understand the exact conditions under which the women 
and children worked, told of weary, tired children, whose little fingers were 
split and bleeding after the day’s work. In her diary she kept records of some 
of the children. We quote from the working record of a girl ten years old 
who was a shed worker: 


“August 15th she worked from 11 a. m. until 6.45 p. m., 7%4 hours, and ate a peach only 
for lunch. August 17th she worked from 7.30 a. m. until 10.30 a. m., picking; 10.30 a. m. 
until 3 p. m., snipping, and ate a little bread and butter for lunch; total, 74¢ hours. August 
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20th she worked from 4.30 a. m. until 7.30 a. m., snipping; 11 a. m. until 12.30 p. m., 
snipping; 1 p. m. until 6 p. m., snipping; 6.30 p. m. until 9.30 p. m., snipping; total, 124 
hours. 

“August 21st she worked from 4.30 a. m. until 7 a. m. snipping; 7.30 a. m. until 12 m. 
snipping; 12.30 p. m. until 5 p. m. snipping; total, 1114 hours. August 26th she worked from 
4 o'clock in the morning until 7.30 snipping; from 8 o’clock until 12.30 snipping; 1 until 
6 snipping; 6.30 until 10 snipping; total, 164¢ hours. 

“August 27th she worked from 6 o’clock in the morning until 10.30 snipping; from 
11.30 a. m. until 6 p. m. snipping; from 6.30 p. m. until 10 p. m. snipping; total, 144, hours.” 


This is part of the story of a little boy: 

“On August 20th little Jack, aged 12, was up from 3 o’clock in the morning. He was 
snipping beans from 4.30 until 10 p. m., with only one-half hour for dinner and only a few 
minutes for supper. He said, ‘My fingers is broke.’ He went to bed last night at 12 o’clock 
and got up at 3. He said he was not working the night before until 12, but went to bed at 

12. 

“He said he was awful tired, but his mother made him work. He tried to go home 
several times. His hands were swollen. His sister, aged 10, could hardly keep her eyes 
open and her mother scolded her constantly. Jack made $1.40 during the period from 4 
a.m. until 10 p.m. He said he couldn’t keep any of it. 

“Jack said work like this was nothing to peas, when his mother and sister came home 
every night at I and 2 o’clock in the morning, and they were so sick they fell down and 
vomited. This last is quite possible, but it probably is not absolutely correct. There were 
about 75 to 100 children in the shed, the majority ten and over, but about 25 between 5 and 
10. T should say none under 5. , 

“August 21st I got out to the shed at 7 o’clock, and Jack aged 12, was sitting wrapped 
up in a big shawl. He was very pale, with his black eyes just sagging out of his head. He 
had his fingers done up in a dirty rag. I asked him if he had to get up at 3 again; he said 
they pulled him out of bed at 4 o’clock, and his sister cried, but they had to go or get a 
beating. Another little chap, aged 11,who had snipped from 4 a. m. until 7 yesterday, picked 
all day and snipped from 6.30 p. m. until 10 p. m., told me he thought it was only 8 o’clock 
at night when they dragged him out of bed this morning at 4. He thought he had been 
asleep only a minute.” 

Some employers claim that they do not want to employ children but that 
the children want to work. Quite in opposition is the appalling testimony 
of this woman who worked among them: 

‘The parents were constantly urging the children to work. One little boy, aged 11, was 
throwing some bean snippings at another little fellow and had stopped work a second. His 
father hit him brutally across the face and set him again at work. Everywhere parents were 
forcing children to work. 

“The people of the State would indeed be appalled if they were to see these children on 
cool mornings, shivering in blankets, at work, scarcely awake. Some of the little ones 
would fall asleep, others would cry and want to stop work, but I have seen them whacked 
by their parents and compelled to stay at their tasks.” 

The findings of the commission close with the gratifying statement that half 
of the canners of beans in the State—including some of the largest packers— 
employ no children for snipping ; and two-thirds of the canners of corn—again 
including some of the largest establishments—employ no children for husking. 
It is good to know that the rights of children are being more generally recog- 
nized, but these remaining little victims to the canning of corn and beans 
should be protected. No higher or more far-reaching work awaits the actions 
of civilization and humanity. As Phillips Brooks well said: ‘‘He who helps 
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a child helps humanity with an immediateness which no other help given to 
human creatures in any other stage of human life can possibly give again.” 

This immediate help can be given by securing for the parents living 
wages so that they will not be compelled to sacrifice these babies. 





The French government a few months ago dissolved the “‘syndicate”’ of school 
teachers. As applied to this organization it would hardly 


a be correct to translate the word “syndicate” into “trade 
FRANCE. union,” for the French ‘‘syndicates” have gone into fields 


of politics and other social activities far beyond the sphere of 
our American unions. At the national congress of “‘syndicates’’ held shortly 
before at Chambery, the teachers of the common schools were represented by 
delegates, with the consequence that the Government held their “‘syndicate”’ 
responsible, equally with the other organizations, for certain radical resolu- 
tions that were there passed. These resolutions carried the teachers, in the 
judgment of the French Council of Ministers, into the revolutionary move- 
ment, as one resolution favored anti-militarism, not in the abstract, but to the 
point of proposing to raise a sum of money to incite soldiers to desertion and 
rebellion. 

At the meeting of the ministerial council at which the dissolution of the 
teachers’ organization was decided, all the members agreed with the motion 
to that effect, which was made by the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
latter maintained that the law of 1884, under which trade unions in France 
obtained a legal standing, did not recognize ‘“‘syndicates’’ of teachers. In 1906, 
however, after the strike of the employes in the Post-office Department, the 
Chamber of Deputies had voted to ‘‘tolerate’’ the “‘syndicates’’ of employes 
of the State then existing, but this vote, the Council decided, was provi- 
sional and implied that such “‘syndicates’’ must keep within the limits of 
action theretofore observed. Recent developments of their activities, the 


‘ 


Council ruled, rendered them “‘intolerable.”’ 

The secretary of the Seine Department school teachers, in explaining the 
part of the teacher delegates in the passing of the “‘anti-patriotic’’ resolu- 
tions at the Chambery congress, said, through the press after the action of the 
Government, that the vote on them, reported as ‘“‘unanimous’’ was merely 
one of those perfunctory proceedings in which a few delegates responded ‘‘yea”’ 
while the body of the delegates, otherwise occupied, made no response and 
hardly observed what was going on. He declared that the mass of the school 
teachers of France are patriotic and in nowise engaged in inculcating princi- 
ples of anti-nationalism in the minds of their pupils. They were interested 
in their association merely as a means of obtaining ends that were justifiable, 
such as trade unions in general pursue. 

The Socialist and Reformist-Socialist newpapers of Paris declare that the 
passage of the objectionable resolutions at Chambery was the work of the 
anarchists; that it was but another step of the latter in taking possession of 
the Confédération du Travail (the national federation of labor); that they 
already have hold of its national organ and, through it, of the “‘syndicates”’ 
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of workmen, and now are striving to absorb the school teachers. ‘“The Gov- 
ernment,’’ said the Rappel, ‘‘could not permit this evil to grow.”’ 

The Bataille Syndicalist, editorially commenting upon the action of the 
government, said that when, in 1906, the Chamber of Deputies voted to 
“tolerate” the organizations of the teachers and the employes of the Depart- 
ment of the Post-office, telegraph and telephones, it was for the purpose of 
giving State servants a legal status pending the passage of a law fixing their 
rights definitely and permanently. Therefore, in its opinion, the ministry had 
violated this decision of the sovereign parliament. 

From every point of view this step of the French Government assists 
the observer of State Socialism in a study of its principles and operation. The 
Government as employer brooks no opposition from its employes. It can, and 
does, wipe out their organization. It can, and does, through its heads of ad- 
ministration, proceed further than the law-making branch has by statute 
authorized. It can, and does, control the political activities of the employes. 
It can, and does, hire and discharge not only by merit, but by systems of exclu- 
sion bearing upon the political principles of applicants for, or holders of, posi- 
tions. With every extension of the functions of government, as they are now 
exercised in France, the field of freedom of the individual is obviously narrowed. 
The trade union is the one defense and protector of the wage-workers in any 
occupation whatsoever—no body of employers can decree the dissolution of a 
union. The heads of government departments can. To carry out such a 
decree is, of course, another thing. But should the workers of America take 
the risk of inviting such a decree by conferring greater powers of this 
character upon the government? Is there no lesson for America’s workers in 
this action of the government of the Republic of France? 





In the several transatlantic voyages which we have made we were impressed 
with the subject which a great American personality recently 
‘6 ” . . ° ° ° ° 
STRANGE discussed. Mentioning, in the course of a magazine article 
g, 
CONDITIONS a ae J ae ee rel f 
on the Titanic disaster, the change in railway travel from 
IN OCEAN —_ “much senseless embellishment” of passenger cars to “steel 
SERVICE. mucn es ess embellls ron be setipiag —_ > Ss 
construction and dustless simplicity,’’ Rear-Admiral Sigsbee 
then gave these views as to ocean travel: 

“Our great ocean liners might well draw a lesson from this improvement, and put the 
money saved thereby into useful features of construction and safety, as well as into the com- 
fort of crew and emigrants. The environment of passengers aboard these vessels covers 
less than one week, yet in all the world there can hardly be found, within a small environ- 
ment, a more offensive contrast between the upper world and the under world than exists 
in these liners between the upper decks and the lower decks. Strange to say, the uttermost, 
senseless extreme of luxury is reached when the ocean service caters to democratic America. 
I am not a Socialist, nor need I be, in order to take note of such unwise differentiation 
The expenditure should be distributed rationally.” 

An impressive passage this—a description in epitome of our civilized 
society of the twentieth century. The Admiral’s ‘strange to say’’ has many 
applications in sea travel. ‘Strange to say,”’ that of the thousands of clergy- 
men, social improvers, politicians, moneyed philanthropists, etc., who every 
year crowd the luxurious first cabins of the ocean greyhounds, none have 
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ever inaugurated an effective movement to improve the hard lot of the wage- 
workers employed on the vessels under their eyes. It had to be done by the 
seamen themselves. 

“Strange to say,”’ that of all the muckrake writers that cross the ocean 
in those steamers—second-cabin people, a good many of them—not one in a 
score has more than a passing word to put in the chronicles of their voyages, 
concerning the disparity in conditions from which they themselves perhaps 
suffered. “Strange to say,” that of the first-cabin passengers who ‘‘go slum- 
ming”’ in parties through the steerage not one in a hundred is stirred up to the 
point of advocating anything of the “‘improvement’’ that Admiral Sigsbee 
has suggested. ‘Strange to say,’’ that the unmanly, literally beggarly, sys- 
tem of paying the cabin and table service of the steamers through tips con- 
tinues to be countenanced and abetted by the wealthy directors of the lines. 
“Strange to say,” that the death and accident rate to the sea-faring class 
remains what it is. 

“Strange to say,”’ that the seamen look for relief in their lot only through 
their own efforts, either by direct means of their union or by maritime laws 
amended mainly through general trade union advocacy. 

“Strange to say,’”’ as on the Titanic, a large proportion of men hired as 
“sailors” can not handle an oar, and again, ‘‘strange to say,” since the disaster 
the steamship lines have not acted on the Admiral’s suggestion that ‘‘qualified 
men might be given a little additional pay.’’ Further, “strange to say,” that 
when the seamen, in almost a solid mass, are finally found striking to better 
their condition, they are left to carry on this revolt with little or no assistance, 
except from the organized wage-working class. 

Again, ‘‘strange to say,”’ that in all the weary years that a little knot of 
leaders among the seamen have been agitating for a prohibition of the terms 
and conditions of the slavery under which they have existed on American 
vessels at sea, little public or official attention has until recently been given 
their pleas. And once more, “strange to say,” that in asking an enlightened 
public for a “rational distribution”’ of expenditure on ocean travel, our worthy 
Admiral must qualify it with the apologetic phrase, “I am not a Socialist.” 

For our part, it seems to us that any sympathetic, sensitive, intelligent 
human being—anyone animated by principles of human brotherhood or by a 
desire to promote human happiness—is in danger of becoming some sort of a 
radical social reformer if he takes the tratsatlantic voyage and goes about 
on the vessel with his eyes open to the sharply defined classifications of the 
three different sets of passengers and the wide gradations of the working force. 

We are certain that in a society approximating to justice and to civilized 
conditions of living, no men could be found who would accept the seamen’s 
lot as it is today generally—in the bunkers, in the boiler rooms, in the stewards’ 
or sailors’ quarters; in ‘glory hole,’’or “‘fo’c’sle,”’ or ‘“‘hell’s corridors.’’ With 
some independence for the wage-worker, the evils suggested by these un- 
pleasant ship terms would tend to correct themselves. Independence is 
found in trade unionism. ‘Therefore, the seamen of the world are facing their 
employers in a state of wholesome unrest, and they will be in that state until 
the demand of their unions that ‘‘expenditure should be distributed rationally” 
becomes the rule in ocean service. 
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Uncle Sam’s belated Christmas gift to the American people was delayed 
in transmission by the express companies—the same express 
companies that Mr. Wanamaker, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral, years ago called the chief objections to the enactment 
of the legislation. The fight against these objections has been long and con- 
tinuous, and organized labor has borne its share of the contest. In this, 
just as in its proposals to conserve human life and enetgy, the American 
Federation of Labor has been about twenty years ahead of the times. In the 
campaigns for progressive legislation such as the eight-hour law and the 
initiative and referendum, organized labor has borne the ridicule heaped on 
those who advocate a new cause and has always stayed in the thick of the 
fight until success was won. The American Federation of Labor has always 
been the dauntless advocate of the progressive, the humanitarian, the helpful 
in legislation. 

The parcel post will protect the public against the monopolistic extor- 
tion charges of the express companies that until recently were free of regula- 
tion. Until the passage of the Hepburn act in 1906, they boasted that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could not regulate them as they were not 
common carriers under the law. But recently that commission has con- 
sidered their changes and management and has prescribed numerous regula- 
tions. The inauguration of the parcel post system will provide a still more 
effective check, competition. 

The United States is not usually behind other countries in providing 
the conveniences of life, but in the parcel post we follow behind forty-two 
other countries including Turkey, China, Central and South American states. 
It is confidently expected that the limited service offered at present will be 
extended to meet increasing demands, and will be an important factor in 
solving some of the problems afiecting the cost of living. 


PARCEL 
POST. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The newspaper and the periodical constitute the principal reading matter 
of most of the people of the United States. As this form of literature has be- 
come constantly cheaper, the number of periodicals has increased accordingly 
and a greater number of writers have been afforded an opportunity to express 
their views. This has not been an unmodified good. In no way are peculiari- 
ties of mind and personality more clearly revealed than through creative work, 
consequently many printed productions are most unflattering commentaries 
on human psychology. Much of the work done indicates unscholarly and 
superficial methods. But when, in addition, there is found the wilful mis- 
representation of a pettifogging prosecuting attorney, the wrong is all the 
greater. 

In the December, 1912, number of the Yale Law Journal is an article 
by Jay Newton Baker on “The American Federation of Labor,’”’ which is 
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most grossly unfair and misleading. By omission, commission, and perver- 
sion, the writer presents a case, charges, and conclusion wholly unwarranted. 
Organization and men have a right to be honestly and fairly represented 
in any article dealing with their purposes and policies and not misrepresented 
in a way that even in the slightest degree may detract from their influence 
and their good names. Writers for public information owe as an obligation 
to their readers td deal with only such matters as they can really understand 
and interpret. And publications, particularly of the character to which the 
Yale Law Journal presumably belongs, should publish the utterances of men 
who not only have the ability to write but who are known to be above the sup- 
pression or perversion of truth. 





In a letter from Mr. Carl Legien, Secretary of the International Secre- 
tariat, he informs the American Federation of Labor office that the ninth 
annual report, published in the English and German languages, will be ready 
for distribution and sale in January. The French edition will be ready about 
February. Orders for copies may be sent to Carl Legien, Berlin S. O. 16, 
Engel-Ufer 15, Berlin, Germariy, or to the office of the American Federation 
of Labor. Whether the orders are sent to Mr. Legien or to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor office, they must be accompanied with the price thereof, 20 
cents per copy. 





The recall seems to be steadily gaining in popularity. State-wide recall 
legislation is operative in Oregon, California, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
and Idaho. The legislatures of North Dakota and Wisconsin passed recall 
legislation which is yet to be acted upon by the voters of these States. 

The first provision for the recall was part of the charter of Los Angeles, 
Cal., adopted in 1903. The idea became popular in the West and its associa- 
tion with the commission form of government secured for it additional prestige 
for local usage. The current number of Equity gives an interesting account 
of local recall in action and proves that the method is effective and practicable. 

As yet no election has been held to recall a judge, although an attempt 
was made in 1911 in the case of District judge Coke of Oregon. It was charged 
that during a murder trial the judge showed favoritism to the defendant, 
which was particularly marked in his charge to the jury. Friends ofthe 
murdered man started a petition but were unable to secure the required 
number of signatures. The recall bids fair to increase in favor. It is preferable 
to the impeachment method in that moral obloquy and disgrace are not 
necessarily involved. 





Organize the workers, unite and federate the organizations. Let solidarity, 
fraternity, and humanity be Labor’s watchword. 





Subscribe for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The subscription price is 
one dollar for the year. 





Be true to your union and thereby show your loyalty to the great cause 
of Labor and its struggle for Justice and Freedom. 

















their way from some lowly position 
to one of power and responsibility at 
ice come under the spell of the invisible 
ernment. ‘The fragile, delicate threads 
influence, intangible, invisible, are woven 
und them until they are bound by the 
mtrolling powers. A vague mist steals 
er the vision that before was so true and 
netrating. ‘The world and its problems 
ke on new lights and shadows. In con- 
ast to these usual experiences it is most 
atifying*to hear the message of the ‘“‘man 
the people’’ recently elected as governor 
the richest and most populous State of 
ie Union. 
The first message sent by Governor Sul- 
r to the Legislature of New York sounded 
ie battle cry of the people against predatory 
terests. Feeling keenly the grave re- 
onsibility placed upon him as the “‘Gov- 
‘nor of all people’ he devoted much of the 
iessage to the presentation of practical 
gislation in the interests of those who toil. 
his portion of the message, including his 
bute to Labor, is as follows: 
“The question of the conservation of the natural 
sources of the State, and their development and 
tilization for the benefit of all the people,’is a mat- 
ter of vital importance to our commonwealth, and 
mands the most careful consideration at your 
inds. We should favor the preservation of our 
‘rests by intelligent forestry legislation. We 
1ould protect our water sheds, and utilize to the 
tmost our numerous rivers as they flow from the 
ills to the sea. This is the plain duty of the hour, 
id if we neglect it we invite the flood and create 
ie desert. 
‘‘As a people we have always been proud of our 
ility to accomplish results. We have long boasted 
our magnificent heritage of natural resources. 
ve have done many things to advance material 
vilization, and we have done them well. During 
ie first period of development we directed our 
hysical energies and intellectual abilities toward 
eveloping the natural resources of the land. In 
ur haste to achieve immediate results we often 
vere wasteful of the wealth that then seemed inex- 
haustible. When the forests were laid waste, and 


{ ) thei too frequently men who make 


the game vanished from our borders; when our 
lakes and rivers began to shrink, and the verdure 
{ the prairies was parched from droughts or sub- 
merged by floods: when the power problem became 
iore insistent, and the people demanded its utiliza- 
tion, then and not until then did we turn our atten- 
tion to conservation. 
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A VIRILE GOVERNOR. 


“As we study the different phases of the prob- 
lem a deeper appreciation of relative values demon- 
strates that the most fundamental element in true 
conservation is the preservation of human life 
If Americans would excel other nations in commerce. 
in manufacture, in science, in intellectual growth, 
and in all other humane attainments, we must 
first possess a people, physically, mentally and 
morally fit and sound. 

“Any achievement that is purchased at the con- 
tinued sacrifice of human life does not advance our 
material resources but detracts from the wealth 
of the State. The leaders of our civilization now 
realize these fundamental truths, and the statesmen, 

* the scientists, and the humanitarians are endeavor- 
ing more and more to protect human life, and to 
secure to each individual not only the right to life, 
but the right to decent standards of living. We 
have had to change old customs and repeal anti- 
quated laws. We must now convince employers 
that any industry that saps the vitality and de- 
stroys the initiative of the workers is detrimental 
to the best interests of the State and menaces the 
general welfare of the Government. 

“We must try to work out practical legislation 
that will apply our social ideals and our views of 
industrial progress to secure for our men, women and 
children the greatest possible reserve of physical 
and mental ferce. I hold it to be self-evident that 
no industry has the right to sacrifice human life 
for its profit, but that just as each industry must 
reckon in its cost of production the material waste, 
so it should also count as a part of the cost of pro- 
duction the human waste which it employs. 

“Many of our States have enacted workmen’s 
compensation or insurance laws. The production 
of our wealth in a large measure is a tribute to the 
ability and the efficiency of the workers. It is 
only just then, that those who do the work should 
receive an equitable share of that which they have 
helped to produce. No compensation is fair which 
does not secure to each worker at least enough to 
permit him, or her, decent standards of life. The 
workers themselves have not always been able to 
secure such compensation for themselves. Par- 
ticularly has this been true of women and children 
in whom the State should take especial interest. 
To secure for these less accustomed to the com- 
petitive struggle, protection that other workers 
have won for themselves through organization, we 
should carefully consider the establishment of wage 
boards with authority to fix a living wage for con- 
ditions of work below which standards no industry 
should be allowed to continue its operations. Massa- 
chusetts has enacted such a law. Ohio recently 
adopted a constitutional amendment authorizing 
the State Legislature to do the same 

“For the welfare of the State child life must be 
protected. Not only should the child be guaran- 
teed the right to be born equal, but it must be 
given the chance to live, to grow, to learn, and to 
develop into useful and patriotic citizenship. The 
work period must not be permitted to infringe on 
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the formative and the maturing period. Compul- 
sory educational laws and restrictions upon child 
labor, properly enforced, will secure to every child 
of the State its rightful heritage. This development 
period will enhance national progress and aid civiliza- 
tion. The matured developed worker will bring 
to industry greater ability and resourcefulness. 
No business has an inalienable right to child labor. 
No industry has a right to rob the State of that which 
constitutes its greatest wealth. No commerce 
that depends on child labor for its success has a 
right to exist. Let us do what we can to protect 
the children of the State and preseve their funda- 
mental rights. 

“Another type of legislation beneficial to the 
State, that aims to conserve human life and health, 
is that which requires the use of safety appliances 
and establishes safety standards. Human life is 
infinitely more valuable than the profit of material 
things. The State for its own preservation has the 
right to demand the use of safer and more hygienic 
methods, even if at greater cost of production to 
the employer. Occupational diseases should be 
studied, and the results of careful investigation 
embodied in laws to safeguard the health and the 
lives of the workers. 

“Practical results of such legislation prove that 
these regulations are a good investment. Emp!oyers 
find that it pays to have healthy, vigorous, resource- 
ful workers, who are well fed, well housed, and not 
overworked. Statistics prove that the welfare of 
the worker is indissolubly involved in permanent 
industrial progress. 

“One of the most practical and permanent aids 
in conservation of human resources is the establish- 
ment of municipal museums of safety and govern- 
ment research and investigation such as is carried 
on by the Federal Bureau of Mines. In these 
museums can be gathered and seen the results of 
the latest and best conclusions of inventors, work- 
men and employers. So that those seeking informa- 
tion and help can secure it most quickly and with 
least expense. This study to safeguard the life, 
body, and health of the worker, is essential to true 
scientific and industrial progress. 

“These brief observations are but a few of the 
methods by which we may conserve our human 





wealth. They represent, to some extent, my practi- 
cal ideals. The conservation proposition in the 
last analysis is a problem of the prevention of the 
wrong and the adoption of the right methods. As 
the conceptions of our people become more fully 
realized, our laws- will reflect more of humanity 
and the fellowship of mankind, and make for greater 
progress, for industrial peace, and for the better 
civilization. Z 

“Let us then be just to the workers. No man can 
pay too high a tribute to ‘Labor.’ It is the creative 
force of the world, the genius of accomplishment 
of the brain and the brawn of man, the spirit of ail 
progress, and the milestones marking the advance 
of nations. Civilization owes everything to labor 
to the constructive toiler and the creative worke: 
Labor owes very little to civilization. Mother 
Earth is Labor’s best friend. From her forests and 
her fields, from her rocks and her rivers, the toiler 
has wrought all and brought forth the wonders oi 
the world. 

“I recommend legislation to so reorganize th: 
Department of Labor that it shall Mave greater 
powers and a more comprehensive scope with addi- 
tional agencies sufficient to investigate conditions, 
enforce the laws, and accomplish the greatest good 
for the greatest number—along practical and 
humanitarian lines.” 


William Sulzer has faithfully served the 
people in other offices of trust and responsi- 
bility. He has been unswerving in his 
devotion to the cause of government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. 
His reason for this which he states in his 
message is: “If the people can not be 
trusted, then our Government is a failure, 
and the free institutions of our fathers 
doomed. We must rely on the people and 
we must legislate in the interest of the peo- 
ple, and not for the benefit of the few.’ 

It is confidently expected that Governor 
Sulzer’s larger opportunity will mean to him 
greater service to the same cause. 








THE STRUGGLE. 


Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 





For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 


Seem here no painful inch to gain, 


Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 


Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 

—ARTHUR HucH CLoucs. 
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GOMPERS, MITCHELL, MORRISON CASE. 


FTER Justice Wright delivered his opinion 
A last June finding Gompers, Mitchell, and 
Morrison guilty of contempt of court and sen- 
tencing them to imprisonment for nine, six, and 
twelve months, respectively, our attorneys took 
steps to appeal the case. On January 3, they filed 
i brief in the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. The principal points of this brief are 
ummarized or quoted below. 

The appellants rely particularly upon the specifica- 
tions of error which are presented in the brief. They 
Jaim that the court erred in not dismissing the 
proceeding ‘‘on the ground that the order of injunc- 
tion alleged to have been violated was not made by 
the justice before whom this proceeding was brought 
when he was a member of that branch of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, by which 
he order was made, and was not, on the date of the 
yeginning of these proceedings a member thereof, 
ind he had no jurisdiction or “thority to proceed 
therein.”” On the day prece. the beginning of 
the new contempt case in equ .y cause 30,180, the 
Supreme Court of the United States had ordered 
dismissed the contempt proceeding in equity cause 
27,305, without prejudice to the power and right 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
to punish by proper proceeding the contempt, if 
iny, committed against it. That there had been 
a settlement between the parties to the original 
injunction, the Supreme Court of the United States 
issigned as a cause for not taking cognizance of it. 
Although there was nothing whatever in this case 
before the court, Justice Gould sitting in equity, 
of his own motion, referred to Justice Wright, at 
that time sitting in another court, all matters per- 
taining to an alleged contempt. There was nothing 
before Justice Gould because the principal case had 
gone by appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the contempt case was before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on certiorari. 
An intangible criminal contempt was incapable of 
certification. 

Justice Wright, by a voluntary and unsupported 
act of the court, passed an order that attorneys 


Darlington, Davenport, and Beck inquire as to 
“‘whether there was reason to believe that Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank Morrison had 
violated the injunction issued December 18, 1907.”’ 
The court erred again in refusing to strike out the 
names of this committee because the men were 
not impartial, although appointed to perform duties 
of a judicial character. They had been employed 
as attorneys for the plaintiff in the original contempt 
case. Although the powers of the committee were 
limited to an investigation of violations of the pre- 
liminary injunction, yet after the report of the com- 
mittee was filed, Justice Wright signed a rule calling 
upon the respondents to show reason why they 
should not be adjudged guilty of contempt in vio- 
lating “injunctions” issued in the original case 
Moreover the preliminary injunction expired when 
the permanent order was issued on March 23, 1908. 
Since the committee’s report was filed June 26, 
1911, or three years and three months after the 
preliminary injunction, if any acts of contempt had 
existed, they would have been barred by the three 
years’ period of limitations. 

Other errors specified are based upon the rulings 
of the court with respect to the plea of statute of 
limitations. This defense was overruled on the 
ground that this statute did not apply to contempts. 
No replication was made to the objection raised in 
behalf of the respondents. Justice Wright urged 
that the offense of contempt of court was not crim- 
inal in any constitutional sense, because a trial bv 
jury was not provided. That point will not hold 
because both civil and criminal cases may be tried 
at common law without juries. Constitutional 
provisions for jury trials simply preserve old jury 
rights and inaugurate none which are new. These 
contentions on the part of the court led to an 
investigation of the essence of contempt. 

The brief distinguishes three classes of contempts. 
The simplest form is disturbance of the judge in 
the courtroom, threatening or assaults on wit- 
nesses, jurymen, etc. The real cause for punish- 
ment is not want of respect for the judicial officer 
but obstruction of justice. It is, therefore, a crime 
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which may be punished in the ordinary course of 
the criminal law which is the only way ft was pun- 
ished originally. 

A second kind is failure or refusal to meet the 
requirements of the court’s decree. Proceedings 
against contempt of this type are purely civil 

Constructive or indirect contempt is active 
disobedience of an injunction and is punishable 
it common law. ‘This variety of contempt was 
originally the subject of trial by jury and in later 
times was seized upon by the Court of the Star 
Chamber as within its jurisdiction, being con- 
temptuous of the king because contrary to com- 
mands under his seal. Only within the past hundred 
years have courts of chancery by summary pro- 
ceeding undertaken to punish those who come under 
this third classification. The change in the method 
of dealing with the offense did not change its nature. 
Criminal correction of such acts of contempt by 
proceedings in chancery is not necessary to the ends 
of justice, because an indictment would serve the 
purpose equally well, and in many instances might 
be more expeditious. Since the power to adjudge 
such violators of the law to be in contempt of court 
is not necessary and is of only recent creation, it 
is not inherent in a court of chancery. 

The language used by Mr. Storrs 
in the trial of Judge Peck for abuse of the powers 
referring to extensions of powers of 


a prosecutor 


of contempt 
contempt, was quoted as follows: 


“It is not to be made an offense on arguments 
drawn from necessity, unless the law has made it. 
Power was ever silently stealing its way along that 
path. It was first necessary—then inherent—then 
implied—then expedient—then adopted—then dem- 
onstrated as precedent, as well as principle—and 
finally established, defended, and learnedly and 
eloquently vindicated.” 


This idea of disrespect to the king has been 
through the centuries transformed into an idea of 
disrespect to the courts as agencies of the royal 
authority. Yet, in essence, contempt is only a very 
commonplace criminal offense which, when levelled 
against the judgments of the courts, has been 
treated in a summary manner by the courts, but 
which, when levied against the orders of any other 
branch of Government, has never been condemned 
by any summary proceeding. 

The man who violates an order or law of Congress 
is not dealt with summarily by Congress, but his 
case goes to the courts for orderly determination, 
though he may as truly be said to be in contempt 
of Congress as he is said to be in contempt of the 
courts, because he refuses to accept the court’s 
order under given circumstances. ‘For the order 
of the court is but an adjudication of the law appli- 


cable to the particular case before the court for 
consideration, and the order of the President or of 
Congress is ordinarily at least simply a general 
direction as to what shall be done under particula: 
circumstances. In the judicial instance we have a 
violation of a narrow and specific decree. : 
The courts have no more natural right or: need for 
the contempt process than Congress or the Presi 
dent, and if they have not such right or need, and 
never have had, power of contempt in this respect 
is not inherent.” 

All these offenses are of the same nature, that is to 
say, are failures to comply with the requirements 
of the lawful instrumentalities of the State. ““The 
creation of a special power in the courts, therefore, 
is not justified by reason, however it may be sanc 
tified, if such things can be sanctified, by the flight 
of time.” 

In discussing whether contempt of court is a 
crime, whether it is indictable or the subject of 
criminal information and whether proceedings 
should be criminal, the brief cites cases showing 
that without exception, from the time of the Magna 
Charta to the death of Henry V, every single case of 
contempt was dealt with alone by action, informa- 
tion, presentment, or indictment, and that in no 
case did the court think summary 
without trial by jury necessary. 

It is a matter of note that a court of chancery did 
not ever exercise, in its early history, power to pro- 
ceed summarily in cases of contempt, but that, 
whenever its orders had been violated, regular 
criminal proceedings were had against such offenders 
in the Court of Star Chamber until that court was 
abolished in 1641, and afterward by the provisions 
of the act abolishing the court the powers exercised 
by it, so far as thev were legally exercisable, were 


proceeding 


vested in the remaining courts. 
The summary of the argument as to the plea of 
statute of limitations is as follows: 


“From its beginnings contempt of court has been 
a criminal offense, for many years triable only by 
jury. 

“English and American courts unite at this day 
in regarding it as a crime, although usually tried by 
the court in a summary manner. 

“Courts have granted, or refused, as the case 
might have been, writs of error, because the offense 
was criminal. 

“Presidents have pardoned those convicted of 
criminal contempt as having been guilty of an offense 
against the United States 

“The want of a trial by jury does not, because of 
the constitutional requirement, affect the character 
of contempt of court as a crime. 

“In indirect contempt the accused has a right to 
be informed of the nature of the charges against 
him, which must be put under oath, and to confront 
witnesses. 
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“The prosecution in this case was in fact a prose- 
cution under a criminal information historically 
and otherwise, and had under the statute, the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia having 
no power to punish outside of the statute. 

“Courts have repeatedly decided the direct propo- 
sition that the criminal statute of limitations could 
be invoked to bar prosecutions for the offense of 
contempt of court. 

‘The plea of the statute being good, and no suffi- 


cient replication having been filed, the cause should - 


have been dismissed, and, the same point being 
insisted upon at all stages of the proceedings, if 
the cause were not dismissed, the accused should 
have been acquitted.” 

It is contended that the court erred in finding 
there was-any evidence tending to hold respondents 
guilty of any of the charges against them; in finding 
any unlawful boycott or furtherance of a boycott 
on their part after December 23, 1907; and in find- 
ing the respondents guilty of such charges. The 
real cause for which the court found the three men 
guilty, as Justice Wright’s opinion clearly indi- 
cates, was not contempt of court, but want of 
respect for judicial authority. 

The major thesis sustained in the court’s argu- 
ment leads to this conclusion. The real charges made 
by the committee were entirely minor in the mind 
of the court, as is evident from a careful review of 
the opinion. 

The quotations from writings, public declara- 
tions, and political addresses, submitted as evidence 
under objection, are incompetent and irrelevant as 
to the real issue. The Justice himself refers to them 
not to prove the charge of contempt but to show 
“an assiduous and persistent effort to undermine 
the supremacy of law by undertaking insidiously to 
destroy the confidence of the people in the integrity 
of the tcibunals which maintain it.’ Even if the 
respondents had been actuated by such a motive, 
how would that convict them of violating the decree 
of the court? 


“The court erred in overruling the motion to dis- 
miss these proceedings on the ground that the order 
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of injunction alleged to have been violated was not 
made by the justice before whom this proceeding 
was brought when he was a member of that branch 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia by 
which the order was made, and was not, on the date 
of beginning these proceedings, a member thereof, 
and he had no jurisdiction or authority to proceed 
therein; and furthermore, that at the time the order 
certifying the cause to Mr. Justice Wright was made 
there was nothing pending in the case of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company vs. Gompers et al., in 
the equity court, or the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and nothing to be certified, and 
that the trial, if at all, should have been had, in the 
first instance, by that branch of the court against 
which a contempt was supposed to have been com- 
mitted. 

“The court erred in overruling the motion to 
quash these proceedings on the ground that they 
were criminal in their nature, these proceedings 
being brought in equity. 

“The court erred in inflicting a criminal punish- 
ment when sitting otherwise as a court of equity.” 


In regard to testimony in the case, it is pointed 
out that the court erred in appointing a United 
States Commissioner to take testimony despite the 
protest of the respondents and even though testi- 
mony was heard before Justice Wright in open 
court; that the court erred in receiving improper 
testimony against the respondents and over the 
objections of the respondents and in excluding 
proper testimony in behalf of respondents. The 
court erred in overruling the motions for bills of 
particulars. Finally the court erred in imposing 
cruel and unusual punishments, despite the fact 
that there were no private rights to be subserved 
and no public disorder existed. 

The respondents, Gompers, Mitchell, and Morri- 
son, as officers of the American Federation of Labor, 
are representatives of Labor, have been fighting 
for a great principle—to uphold the right of free 
speech and free press against the unwarranted ex- 
ercise of authority by the courts, for “liberty of the 
press is the palladium of all civil, political, and 
religious liberty.” 











MUNICH. 
OME fifteen years ago the trade agreements, 
S which now play an important part in smooth- 
ing the relationships between employer and em- 
ployed in Germany, were hardly heard of in this 
country. It was not until 1899 that the Trade 
Unions Congress gave to the trade agreement move- 
ment formal approval. Since that time, however, col- 
lective bargaining made noteworthy progress, and 
it is certain that at present the working condi- 
tions of a majority of the trade union members in 
my country aré regulated by collective agreements. 
According to official statistics just published, 
the number of trade agreements reported as being 
in force on January 1, 1911, was 8,039, relating 
to 162,418 establishments and to 1,388,099 work- 
people, while on December 31 there were 10,520 
agreements, covering 183,232 establishments and 
1,552,827 work-people. Between these dates 
1,849 agreements had lapsed and 4,330 had 
come into force. It has to be observed with 
regard to these figures that a certain amount of 
duplication is unavoidable. This arises from the 
fact that when two or more unions belonging to 
the same trade, but of different political complexions, 
conclude identical agreements with the same em- 
ployer, the figures relating to such agreements are 
included more than once in the above totals. 
The table below shows the distribution according 
to trade groups of agreements in force on December 
31, 1911: 





| No. of No. of 
Group of Trades. agree- | work-people 

ments. | affected. 

| 

ee sails 2,702 | 560,663 
Wood Working........... 1,247 | 235,419 
Metal Working........... 1,185 | — 190,065 
OS ES errr 767 | 181,381 
Commerce and Transport. . 886 78,467 
Food, Drink, and Tobacco. 1,710 | 98,220 
ee ee 290 38,381 
Ne eee 1,733 169,631 
Total Se gn 10, 520 1,552,827 





While i ina sow cases the onaiitions of employment 
are regulated under collective agreements covering 
very wide areas, in most instances these agreements 
are of a narrow character, embodying the terms 
agreed upon between a single firm and its employes, 
or one or more classes of employes. Of all agreements 
entered into in 1911, 2,973 were “shop agreements.” 

Many agreements have been concluded by the 
assistance and even at the instigation of the local 
industrial courts for the determination of disputes 
between employers and work-people. 

The agreements are not only very numerous, 
but in many instances are of considerable length 
and contain provisions often of a very detailed 
character. These provisions relate not only to the 
rates of wages to be received by the work-people 
and their hours of labor, but also to a great variety 
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of other subjects. In a large number of instances 
the trade agreements also provide machinery for 
the purpose of effecting the pacilic settlement of 
differences which may arise either as to the inter- 
pretation and application of existing contracts or 
as to the terms upon which fresh contracts of the 
kind shall be concluded. The duration of the 
agreements varies from a few nronths to more than 
five years; but the great majority are concluded 
for two to three years at a time. The shorter 
agreements are generally found in industries where 
the conditions are liable to frequent change, whether 
in technical processes or in public fashions and taste 

The following table shows the number of skilled 
workmen whose hourly rates of wazes were fixed 
within certain limits by the agreements entered 
into force in 1911: 





Hourly Rates of Ween. 








G f Trades. 
roup of Trades Ove 03 


cents. 


Over 8'¢'cents 
to 13 cents. 


t 
8% cents 
or under. 


Number of Workmen. 


er 





336 32,074 32,074 

Metal Working. . 923 36,040 14,298 
Wood Working. . 2,294 27,866 10,004 
Clothing.....<.. 2,760 25,268 1,796 
Other trades... .| 5,299 74,495 10,254 
Tete. ..k.. 11,612 195,743 68,426 





Of the 71,749 skilled workmen whose rates of 
wages were fixed per week, 28,205 received $6 and 
under; 42,812 received $6 to $8.40, and 732 
over $8.40. Rates of wages exceeding $8 per week 
are paid in exceptional cases only. 

The rates quoted are inclusive of any increments 
to the initial rates provided under the agreements. 

In the agreements which came into operation in 
1911 the daily hours of labor have been fixed as 
follows: At eight hours or less for 15,972 persons; 
at over eight and up to nine hours, for 95,708 
persons; at over nine and up to ten hours, for 
223,804 persons; at over ten hours, for 22,397 per- 
sons. These figures refer to the summer season. 

The trade agreements, cove a large number 
of establishments and of work-people, must have an 
important influence on industrial enterprise, for 
when the level of wages, the length of the working 
day, and other principal conditions of employment 
are regulated by clearly defined agreements, the 
employers concerned must be enabled to calculate 
with precision that part of the cost of production 
which will be represented by labor; further, when 
these agreements bind a very large proportion of 
the firms engaged in a given trade, the danger of 
undercutting by rivals who find it possible to obtain 
labor at a lower price is materially reduced. Such 
agreements imply a highly developed state of 
industry and the existence of some form of organiza- 
tion among both employers and work-people. Where 
such conditions do not exist, agreements of a general 
character are impossible. 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


[Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. | 


Lonpon, December 28th, 1912. 

Tt « year 1912 was certainly an exceptiona] 

time for Labor. That great outward and 

visible sign of inward development, a sign 
disparagingly referred to by the reactionary news- 
papers as “unrest,” has been the feature of the year. 
It has accompanied a record output in our leading 
industries. The shipbuilding, iron and steel, coal, 
cotton, woolen, and engineering trades have been 
throughout the year on the crest of the wave of 
prosperity, and owing to this fit and proper state 
of unrest, Labor has participated in some of the 
good things resulting. 

The national strike of coal miners in March was 
the biggest strike in British industrial history. It 
was the first occasion on which the whole of our 
coal miners ceased work practically simultaneously. 
Previous coal strikes had been restricted in area. 
Altogether 1,096,947 underground and_ surface 
workers ceased work. The minerssecured the principle 
of a minimum wage for which they sought, but many 
of the men now appear to regard themselves as hav- 
ing, to a certain degree, been “‘let in” by clever poli- 
ticians. On the whole the Minimum Wage Act is 
working more smoothly and effectively than was 
anticipated earlier in the year. The other great 
strikes of the year are well within the memory of 
readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, but the 
miners’ strike stands out as the “greatest ever.” 

The year closes with distinct signs of another 
movement among the men who go down to the sea 
in ships. Sailors and ship firemen pulled off, in 
1911, one of the most successful strikes ever known. 
The strike not only tied up transport work in every 
port but secured advances in wages averaging 25 
per cent. In 1912 there were some smaller move- 
ments and towards the end of the year the ship- 
owners who. were combined under the title of the 
Shipping Federation, endeavored to prevent dis- 
content by suggesting a further voluntary increase 
in wages. The organized sailors, however, while 
prepared to accept whatever the employers will 
give voluntarily, stand out themselves for the estab- 
lishment of a wages board upon which both em- 
ployers and employed shall sit and to which com- 
plaints and demands can be brought. The organized 
sailors want to know where they stand and they 
further urge that conditions in every port should be 
brought up to the same level. At the present time 
in certain ports men are paid in lower rates than 
sailors engaged in other ports whereby the good 
ports are penalized and the sailors injured. Have- 
lock Wilson is steadily working up a new campaign, 
and if the shipowners prove obdurate, another strike 
signal may be given early in the new year. 

A feature of December, 1912, was the notable 
strike on the North Eastern Railway. At its com- 


mencement no strike was more shamefully maligned 
nor was any body of men ever so solidly lied about. 
The strike was billed as a strike for the right to get 
drunk. Its story was briefly as follows: Locomotive 
driver Nicoll Knox, in the Newcastle district of the 
North Eastern Railway Company’s system, while 
off duty called at a yillage hostelry and drank & 
cents worth of rum. Going home after that liba- 
tion he was interfered with by an officious police 
constable and pushed about till his temper rose 
and some little trouble resulted. The result for him 
was arrest and a charge for being drunk and dis- 
orderly and assaulting the police. The evidence 
against him was practically entirely policemen’s 
evidence, but even then, slight though the case was, 
it took five hours before the local magistrate. In 
the end the charge of assaulting the police was dis- 
missed, but Knox was found guilty of being drunk 
and disorderly and he was fined $1.25. Promptly upon 
hearing this the company seized the chance to put 
Knox down in grade from being driver of a goods 
locomotive to driver of a freight engine at a sub- 
stantial cut in his daily wages. He had worked for 
the company without a fault for thirty-five years. 
It is not surprising therefore that the men who know 
him resented this, disbelieved the police evidence, 
and in the end, to the number of over 10,000, struck 
sympathetically. 

The strike spread so rapidly it was feared that it 
would cover the whole system and perhaps tie up 
the whole country. The government interfered. 
A special judge was sent down from London to New- 
castle to retry the case, and in the end Knox was 
found not to have been drunk in the legal sense. 
The company thereupon reinstated him in his old 
position and there was left only the question of the 
men who had struck sympathetically. The company 
declared that by striking they had broken their 
legal agreements and each one was liable to a fine of 
$50. Three thousand summonses were prepared 
for issue, but in the end it was agreed between the 
company and the union leaders that the men should 
submit to a fine of one week’s wage, such fines to be 
deducted from their weekly earnings in amounts of 
one day’s pay per week. Under duress this was 
agreed to and the strike finished. The railway com- 
pany showed its gratitude to the scabs who remained 
at work by giving them gifts of as much as $500 
each. 

The movement towards the fusion of the four 
railway unions in this country p S apace and 
it now appears certain that three out of the four 
will agree to unite into one union. These are the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, the 
General Railway Workers’ Union, and the United 
Pointsmen and Signalmen’s Society. The Locomo- 
tive Drivers’ Union will apparently remain outside. 

Having been forced into the insurance business 
by: the National Insurance Act our trade unions are 
now contemplating going: further than they are 
forced to and are undertaking life assurance. They 
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rightly regard industrial life assurance companies 
as now competing with them for membership 
through the medium of the new act. At a special 
conference of the Federation of Trade Unions held 
in Manchester on the last day of November, it 
was agreed that a committee should be formed to 
prepare a practicable scheme of life assurance busi- 
ness to be undertaken by the federation for the 
trade unions. 

A singular state of affairs has arisen in that 
powerful union, the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers. Several months ago it was decided to revise 
some of the society’s rules on points of administra- 
tion, and from this simple beginning there has de- 
veloped a situation that apparently demands a 
revision not only of the rules but of the society’s 
entire constitution. There is a permanent execu- 
tive council of eight members and a delegate meet- 
ing which, according to'rule, is the supreme authority 
from whose decisions there is no appeal. The execu- 
tive declares that the delegate meeting has been 
acting unconstitutionally in the matter of revising 
the rules, and it has ordered the delegates, who 
have been meeting in Manchester, to disperse. The 
delegate meeting has promptly refused, and fas 
retaliated by suspending the members of the execu- 
tive and ordering the trustees not to sign checks 
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after December 31 on the executive’s order. How 
the deadlock is to be broken is a problem that at 
present seems to baffle solution. 

The negotiations with regard to the demands 
of the dyers and finishers of Lancashire and York- 
shire are approaching the critical point. The offer 
of the Yorkshire Employers’ Federation outside 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association was submitted 
and discussed at a joint conference at Bradford, and 
although the proposals were ultimately referred to 
a conference of the four unions, they do not appear 
to have been acceptable to the work-people’s repre- 
sentatives. If, as seems likely, there is a breakdown 
today (December~28) the deadlock will be com- 
plete. The negotiations with the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association and with the Lancashire employers 
have yielded nothing beyond a declaration by ballot 
by the work-people that they prefer the union demand 
for 14 cents an hour to the employers’ alternative 
proposals. The same vote authorized strike notices 
to be tendered in support of this demand if neces- 
sary. The opinion in Bradford is that a general 
strike is imminent. The unions concerned have a 


combined membership of over 50,000, it is under- 
stood, and about 95 per cent have voted in favor of 
the unions’ program. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,660. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Fiett, Frank H. McCarthy, Thomas 
Reagan, Joseph Minszewski. 


District No. tl.—Middle. 

Com ing the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, ware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organisers, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichelberger, William Bork, 
H. T. Keating, Thomas H. Flynn, Placido Comunale, Joseph 
Tylkoff, P. F.. Duffy, J. D. Pierce, John Blotnek, Vernon B. 
Smith, Henry Streifler, Charles A. Miles. 

District No. Ill.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, ia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organiser, William E. Terry.’ 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet T. Flood, 
Alex Nielibowski, James H. Henderson. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States ofJMinnesota, Iowa, th D 
South Dakota, Nebraska, na Manitoba. — wanes 


Organizer, John D. Chubbuck. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas,{ Texas,” Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 7 
Organizer, Sim A. Bramlette, 


District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Col 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. = ©0F#4% 
Organiser, John L. Lewis. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia =” 


Organisers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 





A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken i in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

Number of unions increased by four during month. 
State of employment fair. One thousand dollars 
expended in death benefits. New locals in Chicago, 
Ill., and Galveston, Tex. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry Uliner.—State of employment good. 
One local organized during month. 


Composition Roofers. 


D. J. Ganley —Employment good. Improvement 
secured in wages, hours, and working conditions. 


Diamond Workers. 

Andries Meyer.—State of employment is fair. 
Recently $160 has been paid in benefits to members 
out of work. 

Flint Glass Workers. 

William P. Clarke—New local organized at 
Toronto, Ont. Employment good. Increase in 
wages secured in the bulb department. We hope 
to secure the elimination of Sunday night turns 
and to lessen the hours and increase wages in some 
departments. Strikes are on in five cities to uphold 
wages, with indications of success. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


John A. Dyche-——Two new unions formed, one 
in Chicago and one in Des Moines. State of employ- 


a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 








ment fair. Present membership 52,300. A strike is 
now in progress in Boston for shorter hours and in- 
creased wages, the contest having been on for four- 
teen weeks. 


Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould.—State of employment fair. New 
union organized at Elyria, Ohio. Expended $650 
in death benefits recently. One strike on, which 
has been in progress for four weeks. 


- Molders. 


Victor Kliebery.—During the month three unions 
have been added, making a total of 437 local unions, 
with a total membership of 50,000. 


Print Cutters. 


R. H. Scheller.—State of employment is excellent . 
Have secured 10 per cent increase in wages and a 
contract with manufacturers giving us a guaranteed 
working period of fifty weeks in each of three years. 
We contemplate closer amalgamation with other 
allied trades organizations. One death benefit of 
$200 has been paid. 


Shingle Weavers. 


Wm. H. Reid.—State of employment is improving 
in our trade. By referendum vote just closed, 
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extension of jurisdiction to include loggers and saw- 
mill workers carried by a vast majority. 
Slate Workers. 


H. Palmer.—State of employment good 
Have re- 


Thos. 
and improving for this time of the year. 
cently expended $50 in death benefits. 

Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 


Chas. T. Smith—State of employment good. 


Twenty per cent increase secured in Pittsburg 


Expended $200 in death benefits recently and $208 
in sick benefits. 
Stove Mounters. 
J. H. Kaefer—State of employment fair. Death 
benefits recently paid amount to $200. 


Wood Carvers. 


Thos. J. Lodge.—State of employment is fair. 
Two new locals added during month. The sum of 
$450 was recently expended in death benefits. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—J. H. F. Mosley: 

Unions of mailers and billposters and billers 
formed during the month. Workmen in this district 
at this time fairly steadily employed. Wages of 
unorganized workmen are 20 per cent less than 
wages of the organized. 

ARIZONA. 

Bisbee.—G. S. Routh: 

Union of teamsters organized during past month 
and have local unions of butchers and barbers under 
way. Bartenders thoroughly organized. Miners, 
cooks, waiters, carpenters, and painters are doing 
good organizing work. Improvement in hours and 
wages in the last three months through the enforce- 


ment of laws. 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

The alteration hands in the clothing stores went 
on strike recently and as a result a majority of the 
stores have signed up. Work at this season of the 
year is not very steady. Wireless telegraphers and 
Federal employes have organized, with the salmon 
packers organizing. 

Santa Cruz.—J. Teeney: 

Building trades dull. Musicians’ union doing 
well. Union labels are being pushed to a consider- 
able extent. 

Santa Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

Employment has been good for severai months, 
with prospects for continuation of the same for a 
considerable period of time. 

COLORADO. 

Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor fair, though state 
of employment is rather slack. Eight-hour law will 
soon go into effect. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington.—L,. A. Sterne: 
Union label committee active in the work of pro- 
moting union label. Employment in majority of 
trades steady. Have union of longshoremen under 


way. 
GEORGIA. 

Lithonia.—A. G. Wilson: 

Good work being done for union labels. The 
unions are holding their own. Unorganized workers 
in poor shape. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Organized a building trades council during the 
month. Electrical workers have secured eight-hour 


day and increase in pay without strike. Employ- 


ment is steady. 

Waycross.—F. A. Morton: 

Conditions in all crafts very good, with steady 
employment. Many of the organizations expect to 
secure shorter hours and some increases in wages 
the first of the year, without friction. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—C. B. Atkins: 

Have one union under way. The building trades 
are well organized. The membership of the ma- 
chinists’ union has been doubled recently. Employ- 
ment is steady, though some trades affected by 
conditions of weather. Better conditions prevail 
in the organized trades than in the unorganized. 


Cambria.—S. E. Storme: 

Carpenters are preparing to re-organize. All 
classes of workers steadily employed. 

Champaign.—A. E. Strode: 

Condition of organized workers is good. That 
of unorganized is poor. The barbers and teamsters 
will shortly organize. The men involved in the 
strike on the “‘Big Four’’ are standing as firm as they 
did a year ago. 

Coal City—Ed Dagon: 

Organized labor is still in the lead and the demand 
for union labels is increasing. Through union label 
agitation the merchants are beginning to handle 
union-labeled goods. 

Duquoin.—Geo. A. Pflanz: 

About 75 per cent of labor in this district is organ- 
ized. There are no strikes. 

East St. Louis.—Louis Schebe: 

Employment is steady and nearly all of the trades 
organized. Unions of musicians and clerks under 
way. 

Herrin. —Hugh Willis: 

Organized labor in good condition with all trades 
working steadily. Persistent work is being done 
for union labels through committees. 

Jacksonville—Wm. F. Tiff: 

Nearly all trades are organized. Organized labor 
in good shape. The painters won their strike. The 
carpenters had some trouble, which has been 
adjusted. 

Kankakee—Norris Stone: 

Organized labor in good condition, with work 
steadier and shorter hours, with better conditions, 
with 20 per cent higher wages for union men than 
the unorganized. Electric railway employes have 
organized. Teamsters and structural iron workers’ 
unions under way. 
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Marseilles. —O. E. Covell: 

Wages are good. Forty cents for carpenters, 65 
cents for brick masons and plasterers, 20 cents for 
laborers. Only carpenters, masons, plasterers, and 
mine workers organized. Masons and plasterers 
at Ottawa, Ill., and lathers at La Salle, Ill., report 
55 cents per hour with an increase of 5 cents per hour 
beginning January 1, 1913. Employment steady 
during the season. Improvements secured without 
strike. Conditions of organized labor much better 
than unorganized. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Union men work eight hours, non-union nine 
hours. Employment steady. Not sufficient number 
of union men to supply demand for labor. Carpen- 
ters have secured advance in wages to 55 cents per 
hour. Am trying to re-organize the boot and shoe 
workers’ union. Am urging greater demand for 
union-labeled goods. 

Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Brick- 
makers and sheet metal workers at the Wabash 
shops have organized. Union Label Council doing 
good and effective work. Grocery clerks experienc- 
ing some difficulty in securing agreements from all 
stores. Work is being continued to that end. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor in the very best condition. All 
trades well organized. As result of recent agitation 
by the Retail Clerks’ Union, all the women clerks 
in the city have become members of that union. 
Employment is steady in all trades. Bartenders 
have materially improved their condition by secur- 
ing one day’s rest in seven. The condition of union 
workmen is much superior to that of the unorgan- 
ized wage-earners in the city. Good work being 
done for union labels. The mine workers and 
the Trades Assembly have a joint agitation com- 
mittee. Hope to secure the organization of the 
butchers. 

Taylorville —George King: 

Organized labor is steadiiy employed. All build- 
ing trades are well organized. The union label com- 
mittee is continuing its agitation work. A resolution 
has been passed by the city council favorjng organ- 
ized labor. 

West Frankfort.—C. W. Rodenbush: 

The Trades Council is progressing well. Hope to 
organize a local union of painters. The clerks’ 
union is doing well. Are doing good work to pro- 
mote the use of the union label. The two barber 
shops here are using the label. 


INDIANA. 


East Chicago.—John J. Sullivan: 

Organized labor was never in as good condition 
as at present in this district. As a result in some 
places the unorganized workers have better condi- 
tions than where there is no union labor employed. 
Employment is steady with the best wages. In 
many places there is not a sufficient number of 
workers to supply the demand. Have organized a 
local of the iron and steel workers. 

Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Organized labor in fair condition, but work not 
very steady this season of the year. Efforts are 
being made to organize the clerks in the dry goods 
and shoe stores. 
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Jasonville—W. M. Lee: 
All crafts are organized except the hodcarriers, 
and there are but a few of them at present in this 
district. Work is plentiful and condition of labor 
good. Central labor union will be organized shortly. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

The unions of this city are going to put forth an 
heroic effort during the coming winter, by way of 
a general “Union Forward Movement,” and en- 
deavor to increase the scope, power, and influence 
of trade unionism. Some of the locals have already 
started the preliminary work of the contemplated 
campaign of organization and education. Employ- 
ment is good in all lines. Through the efforts of the 
Trades Assembly the city authorities are consider- 
ing the establishment of a public market-house. All 
labels are well patronized. Josh Brady, of the hotel 
and restaurant employes, is here and will try to 
organize the bartenders. We are trying to line up 
one other union. 

IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Work has been good in all lines, both skilled and 
unskilled. Ladies and gentlemen’s garment workers 
are becoming susceptible to organization. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Lockout 
in building trades’ crafts still continues, having been 
inaugurated March 1, 1911. A number of union men 
have engaged in contracting as a result, with good 
success. The Ladies’ Union Auxiliary is doing good 
work for union labels. Stage employes have organ- 
ized and the broommakers are about to organize 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: ; 

Work in the building trades is plentiful and union 
labor mostly employed. Employment generally is 
steady. Agitation in behalf of union labels is 
being continued. Have the organization of several 
locals under way and hope to be able to make good 
report next month. 


KENTUCKY. 


Maysville-—M. T. Kehoe: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good at 
present. The loose leaf warehouses have granted 
nine-hour day upon request of Federal Labor Union, 
which was recently organized. ‘Union labels fairly 
well patronized. Stationary engineers’ union under 
way. 

MAINE. 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

The condition of the unorganized does not com- 
pare favorably with the organized workmen. Work 
steady in all trades except the building trades. 
Electric carmen recently organized have secured an 
increase of 2 cents per hour without strike. Good 
work is being done in the interest of union labels. 


East Millinocket.—Charles Baker: 

Union shop conditions prevail in paper mills, but 
other trades are unorganized. With this condition 
of affairs, the unorganized are in a measure sharing 
the benefits of the organized. 


Livermore Falls.—P. J. Reynolds: 
Organized labor in this district works nine hours. 
per day; unorganized ten and eleven hours per day. 
In the granite-cutting industry and the paper and 
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pulp mills work is more plentiful than it has been 
for years. The condition of organized labor gen- 
erally is good. 

Portland.—Joseph H. De Costa: 

Organized labor is fairly well employed as a 
whole. Unorganized does not fare so well, many 
being out of employment. During the year a num- 
ber of organizations secured improvement in their 
conditions and wages without strike, very few unions 
being involved in controversies. The condition of 
organized workmen in this district is superior in 
every way to that of the unorganized. Prospects 
for labor in 1913 are good. Many new organizations 
were formed during the past year. An organization 
of electrical workers is under way. Continuous 
agitation is being carried on in behalf of the union 
label. 

Portland.—Edward A. Hopkins: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but work not 
steady at this season of year. As a result of strike 
of federal union, the members secured $1 per week 
advance. Blacksmiths and machinists’ unions under 
way. 


MARYLAND. 


Bailtimore.—Thos. P. O’Rourke: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment irregular in building trades at this season 
of the year, but fairly good in general. Number of 
improvements have been secured by the garment 
workers. Stewart’s Department Store and Pierce 
and Scheck Theater have inserted union clauses in 
contracts. Agitation for union labels is carried on 
continuously. Organized plumbers in Hagerstown, 
, Md., recently. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chicopee.—Jas. F. Murphy: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with everybody 
working steadily. Conditions, wages, and hours 
fair. Textile workers’ union under way. 

Fall River. —Simon §. Sullivan: 

Condition of organized labor good. Textile 
workers negotiating with manufacturers for increase 
in wages. 

Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 

Organized labor in best condition in the history 
of the town, with employment steady. Organized 
federal labor union and local union of retail clerks. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

It is rumored that a publishing house in this 
vicinity which has been hostile to organized labor, 
will soon lose a large contract unless it can supply 
the union label. Local painters’ union has more 
than doubled its membership and constant agita- 
tion is being done for union labels. 

Pittsfield —John B. Mickle: 

Unorganized labor working for less money and 
longer hours than organized. Employment is fair. 
Committee appointed by Central Labor Union is 
continuing agitation for union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit.—David Thomas: 


Employment is fairly steady for this season of , 


the year. Improvements in hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions have been secured in some instances 
without strikes. Three crafts on strike now are the 
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horseshoers, automobile workers, and molders. De- 
mand for union labels good. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation law now in operation. 

Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
quite steady considering time of year. Musicians 
have received an increase in wages at all the theaters. 
A campaign for union labels has resulted in consider- 
able increased demand for goods bearing same. 


Muskegon.—Chas. Franke: 

Condition of organized labor good with emplov- 
ment steady. Union labels are subject to good de- 
mand. Unions under way of hodcarriers, stationary 
firemen, stage employes, retail clerks, and federal 
laborers. 

Negaunee.—Jas. T. Hodge: 

Organized labor has better working conditions 
shorter hours, and more pay than the unorganized. 
Employment steady at this season. Union labels 
are being demanded by all union men. Painters 
and decorators have organized. 

Three Rivers.—A. Hahn: 

Organized labor secures the best work, but em- 
ployment is not very steady at present. Cigar- 
makers’ label well recognized. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Organized labor in better condition at this time 
of year than any time in past years. Structural iron 
workers are well employed, as well as are the other 
building trades, with employment more steady than 
in many years past. Fixture hangers, after short 
strike, secured eight-hour day with $4 minimum 
and the union shop. Leather workers on horse 
goods in a local factory have been discharged for 
belonging to the union. United Card and Label 
Council boosting all union labels. Schoolhouse 
engineers, glaziers, and spring water drivers’ unions 
organized. 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

State Federation of Labor planning to hold a 
series of meetings during the winter in the small 
cities of the State. Good work being done by the 
United Card and Label Council. The State federa- 
tion preparing legislative measures for forthcoming 
session of Legislature, with prospects more favor- 
able for the passage of remedial legislation than at 
any former session. 


Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

Condition of organized labor good, with employ- 
ment steady. Union men are demanding union 
labels. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Condition of ofganized labor good. Telephone 
installers are organizing, with a large number of 
names attached to charter list. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulfport.—J. H. Pearson: 

While there are a large number of union men here, 
employment is fairly steady. A large body of work- 
men are employed in the lumber districts, which are 
practically unorganized. Good work being done for 
union labels. One Federal Labor Union in this city 
and one at Biloxi are under way. 
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Meridian.—H. H. Weir: 

Condition of organized labor very good, with 
-mployment fair. Traismenand firemen on M. & O. 
Railway report increase in wages. Interest in tuber- 
ulosis hospital is growing, union men favoring 
same. Commission form of government goes into 
effect in this city on January 1. A moving picture 
workers’ union is under way. 


MONTANA. 
Anaconda.—Joseph Turtle: 


Condition of organized labor good and employ- 


Demand for the union labels is also 


NEW JERSEY. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Condition of organized labor very good, with em- 
ployment steady. Wages are fair. The print cutters 
won their strike for increase in wages, as did also 
the wallpaper printers and color mixers. Union 
labels are fairly well patronized. 

Trenton.—T. A. Thompson: 

One-day strike in porcelain plant settled satisfac- 
tory to union. Work is good. Central Labor Union 
pushing vigorously the enforcement of ten-hour law 
for women in stores. Union men are asking the buy- 
ing public not to patronize stores after 9 p. m. Satur- 
day nights, and the agitation is bringing good 


results. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Berlin.—H. A. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor very good, with em- 
ployment steady. A local union of bartenders has 
been organized. 

Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Condition of organized labor is much superior to 
that of the unorganized, with employment good for 
this season of the year. Carpenters are increasing 
in membership, as also are the tobacco strippers. 
Cigarmakers, shoe workers, and printers advertis- 


ing union labels. 
NEW YORK. 


Auburn.—J. W. Dennis: 

Condition of organized labor fair, as is also em- 
ployment. The new local of teamsters will close 
their charter January 1 with 100 members. Ma- 
chinists are increasing their membership rapidly. 
Organized sheet metal workers with 90 per cent of 
that craft joining the union. 

Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor in good condition. Glove industry 
not yet thoroughly organized, but every effort being 
made to secure each employe in the glove industry 
as a member of the local union. Employment is 
steady. Nearly all organized trades are working 
eight hours, while unorganized work ten. Union 
labels are being pushed. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

All unions in good shape, both financially and 
numerically. A great many Italian laborers in this 
city. Employment has been very good until recently, 
the season of the year accounting for slackness. 
Bakers are fighting for union-labeled bread, a non- 
union product made in New York being sold here. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Condition of organized labor good, with unorgan- 
ized very bad. Employment is steady. Efforts are 
being made to awaken interest in organization work. 


ment steady. 
good. 
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Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Unorgan- 
ized labor is poorly paid and work longer hours. 
Employment fairly steady for this season of the 
year. There is a steady demand for the union labels. 

Poughkeepsie.—Schuyler Lent: 

There are seventeen local unions here and employ- 
ment is steady. Women’s label league and com- 
mittee from central body are boosting for union 
labels. A bakers’ union is under way. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor far in advance of unorganized. 
Employment in building trades has been good; 
metal trades fair. Bricklayers have secured better 
conditions in the General Electric Company’s plant, 
after a strike inaugurated last August. Boosting 
for union labels is the order of the day. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo.—A. W. Bowman: 

Plenty of work on account of open winter. The 
organized workmen far better paid than unorgan- 
ized. Printers have been granted $1.50 increase in 
wages. Painters work eight hours. Electricians 
working for power company granted nine hours and 
5 cents increase in wages. 


OHIO. 


Barnhill.—Frederick Helle: 

Organized labor in good condition, working full 
time at present. Employment is steady. Mines 
working steadily and many more miners could find 
employment. There is a good demand for union 
labels. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fair in building trades. Carpenter contractors raised 
scale of journeymen carpenters from 45 to 50 cents 
per hour for next year, effective May 1, 1913. There 
is a better feeling today than ever before between 
employers and employes. All possible work is being 
done for union labels. It is reported that all unions 
are having excellent meetings. 

Cleveland.—Ed McEachern: 

A union label directory is being compiled. Bakery 
goods drivers’ union under way. 

East Liverpool.—John P. Duffy: 

Condition of organized labor good, with unorgan- 
ized very unsatisfactory. Employment steady. 
Potters’ National Union has established permanent 
tuberculosis movement by appointing a physician 
as a national inspector. 

Pomeroy.—Jno. W. McIntosh: 

Employment not very steady at this time of the 
year, but the condition of organized labor is very 
favorable when compared with unorganized. Unions 
of carpenters, mine workers, clerks, and painters 
are under way. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Employment steady at present. Condition of 
organized labor fair, with the unorganized fearful 
of inviting opposition should they join unions. 
There is a fair demand for union labels. 


OKLAHOMA. 


El Reno.—Charles W. Dyer: 
Organized labor in fair condition. Carpenters all 
employed at present. Barbers are well organized, 
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as also are the carmen. Employment is steady. All 
unions are pushing the union labels. Efforts are 
being made to organize retail clerks and the mill men. 

Haileyville-—G. W. Lindsay: 

Condition of organized labor good at present. 
Employment steady. A central labor union has 
been organized recently. 

McAlester —D. S. O’Leary: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Unorganized 
labor very poor condition, with employment un- 
satisfactory. Good work is being done for union 
labels. 

Muskogee.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Organized labor in good condition, but unor- 
ganized labor in bad shape. Employment steady 
in all lines at this season. Building trades are well 
organized and effective. 

Muskogee.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Organized labor in good condition, with all un- 
organized in bad shape and poorly paid. Employ- 
ment unsteady this time of year. Building trades 
are almost 100 per cent strong with a disposition on 
part of the business interests to work in unity with 
the labor organizations. 


OREGON. 


Medford.—Frank W. Coterill: 

Employment very unsteady at this time of the 
year. Woman suffrage carried in the State at last 
election. Efforts are to be made the first part of the 
coming year to re-organize a number of organiza- 
tions that were previously of much benefit to the 
working people. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Forest City —F. A. Burdick: 

Employment is quite steady with no important 
change in the movement. Some work being done 
for union labels. 

Mt. Carmel.—Daniel J. McCullion: 

Only the carpenters and united mine workers are 
organized in this city, but employment is steady. 
Efforts are being made by the mine workers to 
secure remedial legislation. A local lodge of the 
International Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employes has been organized, and the team- 
sters, barbers, and cigarmakers are discussing 
organization 

Lancaster.—W. S. Best: 

In the ninth district of Pennsylvania, in which I 
have worked principally for the past month, the 
men and women of nearly all trades are not very 
well organized. Employment is steady, especially 
among the cigarmakers. Probably 1,500 more 
cigarmakers could secure employment in that dis- 
trict. Within the last year several of the “Owl” 
cigar factories have raised their bill 50 cents per 
thousand. Condition among organized workers much 
better than among the unorganized and wages 
noticeably higher. The boxmakers and sawyers 
are considering the matter of organizing. Agitation 
for union labels continue. 

Oil City.—J. Frank Hopkins: 

Condition of organized labor fair in this district, 
with employment steady. Wages paid to members 
of unions good, and poor for non-union men. Every- 
thing possible is being done for the union labels. 
The city council has passed an ordinance inaugurat- 


ing a minimum wage rate of $2 per day and eight 
hours. Union of bakers under way. 
Philadelphia.—W. J. Boyle: 
Organized labor keeps forging ahead, while un- 
organized labor trails behind. Building trades’ 
unions have had a successful season. 


Pottsville —Joe Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor very good at present. 
In most branches of labor employment is steady. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. There 
are two or three new unions under way 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

Organized labor forging ahead, while unorganized 
is lagging. Employment is steady. Union labels are 
being pushed. A local of electrical workers has just 
been organized, and a union of negro barbers is 
under way. 

TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor in better condition by far than 
unorganized. Employment steady for printers, 
molders, bakers, and machinists. Building trades 
not so steady owing to season of year. Much interest 
is being taken in every part of the State in advanc- 
ing labor measures. The work being done for 
union labels is being conducted by a good label 
league, and other agitation. 

Childress.—Jeff Dulaney: 

Employment in this city isfvery good, but not 
plentiful. Have secured raise in wages from $3 to 
$3.60 per day and eight hours, without strike. Con- 
tinued agitation is being done for union labels. 
Efforts are being put forth to organize the teachers 
and teamsters. 

Dallas.—Robert H. Campbell: 

Condition of organized labor fair for this time of 
year, with considerable building in progress. All 
lines of industry are prosperous, consequently all 
members of organized labor are busy. During the 
past month the job printers increased their scale 
from $22.50 to $25, without strike. Unorganized 
labor is receiving no increase in wages, it being the 
same old $1.75 per day. Work is being done for 
union labels. 

El Paso.—A. M. James: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is better than it has been since 1907. Condition of 
unorganized labor more deplorable than ever before. 
Conditions are very bad among the Mexican popu- 
lation and refugees from Mexico. Employment is 
steady for union mechanics. The painters’ union 
was successful in establishing union shop conditions 
after a lockout lasting several weeks. A committee 
from the Central Labor Union is working for eight 
hours for the fire department with prospects very 
favorable for success. 

El Paso.—l. B. Louis: 

Sheet metal workers have secured a raise in wages 
and a half-holiday on Saturday, with only one firm 
not acceding to their demands. There is no com- 
parison in the condition of organized labor as com- 
pared with the unorganized. Outside of the railway 
shop men, nearly all crafts are organized and doing 
well. Effective work is being done by the various 
unions in promoting the sale of union-labeled goods. 
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1e city council has just made provision to give 

e police an eight-hour day. Unions of boot and 

oe workers, bartenders, steel workers, and broom- 

ikers are under way. 

Paris.—J. J. Cunningham: 

Condition of organized labor better, both as to 
ours and wages, than unorganized. Employment 
; growing rather slack in all out-door trades, owing 
» season. 

Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

Condition of organized labor very good, with un- 
ganized not good. Employment not very steady 
t this season of the year. Flour and cereal mill 
vorkers’ union recently organized. Union labels are 
eing pushed. 

Sherman.—D. B. White: 

Condition of organized labor fair, better than that 
f unorganized. Employment fairly steady. Organ- 
ed crafts are closely affiliated. Efforts are being 
iade to promote union labels. 

Thurber. —M. D. Lasater: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good, with 
mployment steady. Standing committee is boost- 
ig union labels. 

Waco.—W. E. Carry: 

Organized labor enjoying much better conditions 
han unorganized, and have shorter hours, better 
vages, and steady employment. Painters have had 
ome difficulty in obtaining increase in wages, but 
he controversy is about settled. Much good work 
; being done for the union labels. A union of team- 
ters is under way. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Condition of organized labor is good; nearly all 
nembers are steadily employed at fair wages. Un- 
ganized labor is also well employed under condi- 
ions not so good as to wages and hours. The paint- 
rs have secured an increase of 25 to 40 cents a day 
fter a brief strike. There is a considerable demand 
or union-labeled goods, and it is increasing. The 
l'exas State Federation of Labor has three preferred 
1easures to urge upon the Legislature which meets 
1 January. They are a constitutional amendment 
stablishing the initiative, referendum, and recall, 
lso a law requiring all prison-made goods to be 
ibeled ‘‘convict made,”’ and an employes’ compen- 


ition law. 
UTAH. 


Ogden.—W. M. Piggott: 

The strike of the railroad shop employes having 
tinued for more than a year has had something 
{ a depressing effect on business generally. Unor- 
anized labor receives wages of 50 cents to $1.50 
er day less than organized, and employment is not 
teady. Union labor will have three representatives 


and several real friends in the Utah Legislature this 
winter. A general inter-visitation of the unions, 
each displaying their label, comprises the cam- 
paign being carried on for union labels. The painters 
and paperhangers have organized. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

Organized labor in fair shape, while unorganized 
labor is poorly paid and working long hours. Em- 
ployment steady in all trades but the building 
crafts. A number of violators of the Child Labor 
law, Ten-Hour law for women, and sanitary laws, 
have recently been prosecuted by the factory in- 
spector, convictions in numerous cases being secured. 
A standing committee is always at work advancing 
the union labels. 

Newport News.--James E. Corprew: 

Unorganized iron ship caulkers have asked for 
increase in wages of 214 cents per hour in the ship- 
yards. Employment steady in shipyards with men 
wanted. On Government contracts forty-eight hours 
a week is being worked, while on other contracts 
fifty-four and sixty hours a week is the rule. Riveters 
are in demand in the hull construction department 
and shipyard. A new local of theatrical stage 
employes has been organized. 


Roanoke.—S. E. Priddy: 

The condition of organized labor is very good, 
and on account of this city being well organized 
condition of unorganized labor is fairly good. Em- 
ployment somewhat unsteady at present. Electrical 
workers have been organized. A local union of 
journeymen barbers is under way. 


WASHINGTON. 


Walla Walla.—William R. Shively: 

Organized labor is holding its own and unorgan- 
ized labor is talking unionism. Employment is very 
poor and will continue so until spring. Good work 
has been done and is being done for union labels, 
one establishment carrying a large amount of union- 
labeled goods. The initiative, referendum, and 
recall carried in the last election by a fair majority. 
Messengers, bakers, tailors, teamsters, clerks, and 
laundry workers’ unions are under way. 


WISCONSIN. 


Madison.—G. W. Bartell: 

Employment steady among miscellaneous crafts 
and also in building trades when weather conditions 
permit. The State Journal, a daily paper, has 
unionized its office and the publication bears the 
union label, and will be of great assistance to organ- 
ized labor. The meatcutters and butcher workmen 
have organized. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


British Columbia, 
Labor in this city well organized, but employ- 
ment is very slack. Some work is being done for 


CANADA, 
Alberta, Lethbridge —J. M. Ritchie: 

Employment very unsteady with the exception 
of the coal mines. The strike of the freight handlers 
resulted in their return to work with a promise of 
15 cents per hour increase. Efforts are being made 
to secure the affiliation of the freight handlers to 
the recognized international affiliated with the 
\merican Federation of Labor, they now being 
organized as a purely Canadian union. 


Nelson.—G. H. Hardy: 


union labels. Musicians and laundry workers’ 
unions are under way. Thecity council passed a 
resolution to employ only union men on public 
works. 
Ontario, Port Arthur.—Herbert Barker: 
Employment steady at the present time and ex- 
pect it to remain so for some time. There is no com- 
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parison between condition of organized labor and 
unorganized. The street railway men are fighting 
for the reinstatement of six men who were dis- 
charged for activity in union matters. A steady 
agitation is bringing results for union labels. Hod- 
carriers and unskilled laborers’ union under way. 
New Brunswick. St. John.—James C. Sugrue: 
Coal handlers have obtained 5 cents per hour in- 
crease, while foremen have secured 15 cents per 
hour increase and other concessions. City council 
reduced the head tax on incoming laborers from 
$7.50 to $5. Had no protest been made by organized 
labor the tax would have been eliminated entirely. 
Marine warehouse checkers have been organized 
with a membership of about 100. Barbers’ union is 
under way. 
Nova Scotia, Truro.—W. N. Goodwin: 
Organized labor has secured an increase from 25 
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to 50 cents per day in all crafts. New schedule is being 
drawn for the spring, and a demand will be made for 
a reduction of hours from ten to nine. Carpenters, 
stonecutters, plumbers, and building laborers have 
steady employment, while other crafts are unsteady. 
Capmakers secured increase from 5 to 7 cents per 
dozen for making caps, as the result of strike. Organ- 
ized workers enjoying much better conditions than 
the unorganized. The demand for union labels has 
increased. A number of unions are under way. 


PORTO RICO. 


Cabo- Rojo.—Pascual Jordan: 

Employment among the tobacco workers is not 
very steady. Everything normal, and wages range 
from 50 cents a day to $1.50, according to aptitude 
There is no comparison to be made in the conditions 
of organized and unorganized labor. Bakers’ union 
is doing well 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1913. 


April 26, York, Pa., 
Association of America. 

About May 1, Chicago, IIl., Sawsmiths’ National 
Union. 

May |, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 6, Pittsburg,Pa., Tin Plate Workers’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association of America. 

May 6, Fort Wayne, Ind., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 12, Toronto, Can., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 12, 
Telegraphers. 

May 19, Houston, Texas, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

May 29-30, New York, N. Y., Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

June 2, Kansas City, Mo., International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers. 

June 9, Denver, Colo., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

June 9-14, Buffalo, N. Y., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of America. 

June 16, Montreal, Can., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. e 

June 16, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 19, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

Latter part of June or early in July, Atlantic 
City, N. J., National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 


National Print Cutters’ 


Baltimore, Md., Order-of Railroad 


July 4+, ————, Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America. 
July 7, Newark, Ohio, American Flint Glass 


Workers’ Union. 


July 14, Seattle, Wash., International Alliance 


of Theatrical Stage Employes of United States and 
Canada. 

July 14, Boston, Mass., International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

July 19, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 





July 21, Chicago, Ill., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

August 4, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance 

August 5, Chicago, Ill., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 6, Marion, Ind., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. _ 

August 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 11, Nashville, Tenn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 18-23, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 20, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood oi Rail- 
road Freight Handlers. 

August —, , Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 

August —, Boston, Mass., United Association of 
Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

September 1, Rochester, N. Y., Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America. 

September 1, Indianapolis, Ind., National Federa- 
tion of Post-office Clerks. 

September 1, Salt Lake City, Utah, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America. 

September 8, Detroit, Mich., 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 9, Springfield, Ill.. American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 15, Boston, Mass., 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

October 6, , International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

October 6, Sedalia, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 20, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Workers of America. 

November 10, Seattle, Wash., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December 1, Chicago, IIl., International Alliance 
of Billposters and Billers of America. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
w the month of December, 1912. (The months are abbrevi- 


ited thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Balance on hand November 30,1912.......... $99,589 63 

2. New Mexico state federation of labor, sup... . 10 00 
New Mexico state federation of labor, tax, dec, 

"ER, Gee SI, “Dib a. viele ccececcgoess 10 00 
Elevator conductors 14185, tax, s, 0, '12, $2.10; 


_ | SS ee ear ae 4 20 
School caretakers 14362, Oia des anbedeaguee< 10 00 
Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, 

CR, "Es 045. 46.006dscecacktensgececsus 20 38 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, nov, "12....... 60 09 
oo stonecutters assn of N A, tax, 

GOs wah 006 Kose sb herdectiateceues 68 10 
Intl tao of teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen, 

ne a | aaa rrr ee 574 51 
ae. eT dept laborers 14223, tax, 

3 20 aa 4 00 
Federal labor i283), tax, sept, 12, $5.10; ‘df, 
Ds iene iwe bandwe bse0 vet urhies ess 10 20 


wade prot assn 14240, tax, s, o, n, "12, $1 05: 
es Ws 4s carding pa chkngs sos cede CGieaes 210 


Marble, mosaic, and terrazza workers 10263, ; 
ton, @ o, & 92, SUSE: CE GIRS. .. .cccess 3 90 


. Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, o, n, 


i it Mi. <aguawnciehs eben ess 
Federal labor 11045, tax, s, o, n, 12, $2.25; df, 
GRRE Sere aoe Ra ee ear 
Stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers assn 
14188, tax, sept, "12, 90c; df, 90c.......... 
Trades and labor assem, Crookston, Minn, tax, 


e\ seer he rer 
ra fe workers 14320, tax, nov, '12, $1.50; 


Federal labor 14045, tax, s, 0, 12, $2; df, $2.. 
Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, nov, 12, 
Sa ee OE, Shee GA, GOR. 2.0 occ cccccs 
Federal labor 12776, tax, nov, ’12, $4.20; df, 

i Gib dich bien aGhs éxinctn kee aieeks 
Trades and labor assem, Chicago Heights, II, 
2 & Seer 
Intl bro of boilermakers, iron as ‘builders, and 
SE Ms Ms nc cececcoossevescceese 
Federal labor 12924, sup... sisi tebe 
Federal labor 14351, sup. 
Mineral water workers 12674, sup. 
Quarry workers intl union of N A,.sup : 
Intl union of carriage, wagon, and automobile 
workers of N A, tax, oct, '12, $18; sup, $6.20 
Amalgamated assn of street and electric rail- 
way employes of A, sup................+- 
AE Strode, Champaign- Urbana, Ill, sup ‘ 


. Intl prot assn of yk hay feeders of 


U S and Can, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, s,°12.. 
Federal labor 14251, tax, s, 0, "12, $1.10; df, 
 } PR are re 


ey and cereal mill ve 13209, tax, s, o. 
12, $2.25; df, $2.2 

Central labor union, Azesibe, P R, ‘tax, j, a, 's, 

me Th ‘workers. prot union of A, tax, nov, ’12 

Colorado state federation of labor, tax, nov, '12, 
TS ra 

Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, nov, 
_ *§ “FY . * errs 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, nov, 
"Ey Ge GE Gs Concccccvcceses 

Horse — —_—_ 12889, tax, o, n, d, "12, 
ee GG Bs oc ccccesens 

ae to 7087, tax, nov, '12, $3.50; ‘df, 

Caulkers and assemblers of water and gas 
mains 14318, tax, o, n, d, '12, a df, $15. 

a handlers 11234, tax, o, n, d, ’12, $15; df, 
1 


Sn « cntctpiedhand xk kanv eee 
Intl y ne of lithographic press feeders of 
u San eS ree 
Intl prot assn of lithographic press feeders of 
pe ee rare 


. American flint glass workers union, tax, nov, '12 


Railroad helpers and ee 12775, tax, nov, 
12, $2.65; df, $2.65 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, oct, "12, $5; df, $5. 
eres Sao * 12864, tax, nov, '12, $1.20; 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, nov, '12, 
ie OP eS ere 
Shi riggers 14336, 4 nov, ‘12, $1. 10; df, 
Das bite duducdieeetikninesn sence 
Federal labor 14071, tax, oct, '12, 65c; d f, 65c 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, N Y, 
tax, nov, '12, to and incl jan, '13. 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, nov, eee 
White rats actors union of A, tax, dec, "12.... 
Trades and labor council, Danville, Ill, sup. 
Suspendermakers 10342, sup................. 
Railroad helpers and hens 12524, tax, o, n 
"12, $3.55; df, a sup, $1....... 
Janitors $4293, tax, o, n, ‘12, $1.30; df, $1.30; 
GR, BOD o 250 cangnnse sine dengvegares ns 
Canadian trades and labor council, Vancouver, 
BD Gy Bc cc cccvcccccnccccccevoseeese 
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5. Trades and labor assem, Alton, Ill, tax, j, a, s, 
"12 


Industrial labor council, Girard, Kans, tax, 
july, ’12, to and incl dec, 12. r 
at So, employes 12540, tax, ‘n, d, 2, 
7 Seine se errr 
pipe workers 14309, tax, o, n, d, 12, 
$1.95; df, $1.95 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, tax, dec, 
12, 70c; d f, 70c 
Firemens assn ‘12270, tax, “dec, "12, $5; df, $5 
American federation of musicians, tax, dec, '12 
Intl union of elevator conductors, tax, o, n, '12 
Intl hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
union of A, sup............. ORIG 
Assorters and n> 2 8316, sup....... 
Federal labor 8339, sup... 
Trades and labor phen 2 Niles, ‘Ohio, sup. , 
Federal labor 8806, tax, o, n, d, "12, $21; df, 
Rr 
Flour and oom mill employes 14330, sup... 


6. Bro of painters, decorators, and qapeneages 


of A, tax, nov, '12. = 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, nov, "12 :. 
Tunnel and subway constructors intl union of 
Fe a ee 
nee labor 14311, tax, o, n, 12, $2.30; df, 
$2.3 


Trades ea ‘labor assem, Sandusky, Ohio, tax, 
a errr er ee 
Paper oO makers 14316, tax, o, n, d, 12, $1 05; 

df, «RR 
be x wa and dressers 12719, tax, dec, 
oe Ere Yer Nests 
Central wed ~~ > Hudson, N Y, tax, july, 
’12, to and incl "12 
Trades and labor pam Rowan county, N Cc, 
tax, apr, ‘12, to and incl sept, '12.......... 
Horse nail gathers 10953, tax, nov, '12, $2.85; 
ners 6ceutenne vhectede tenses 
Central labor union, Washington, D C, sup. 
United laborers 14271, sup... ..........6065. 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, local 6, sup. . 


Su8s $288 $88 8 


as 


88s 888 8s 


g 


Nw 
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6. Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup,....... 


United ladies hat workers 14363, =. wheda te 


Badge, banner, regalia, button, ae sane 
workers 14065, tax, nov, ‘12, $2.30; d f, 
J 


Janitors prot 14166, tax, nov, '12, 35c; d f, 35c 
Mineral rire’ — 11317, tax, oct, °12, 


 k ELS Sf Serer eer 

Badge, Lid cake button, and novelty 
workers 14297, tax, nov, "12, $3.50; d f, 
RES oe SE a eee 


Central trades ra labor assem, Springfield, 
Mo, tax, o, n, d, 

Trades council, SS ae City, Til, tax, s,o, n, "12 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, tax, nov, 
"12, 60c; df, 60c.. 

United oo makers 11016, acct per capita 
tax, $50; df, $50.. 

Loggers and timber workers 
Ss, 0, acct n, '12, $4; d f, 

12692, tax, ae $4.25; d f, 


14255, tax, bal 


F ederal labor 
$4.2. ; 

Suspendermakers Ps MD. on cvccces 

Intl bro composition roofers, damp and water- 
proof workers, sup. 

United hatters of N A, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13214, sup. 

G ry house packers 12588, tax, o, n, '12, $2. 50; 

EL, cas enne.as Coed beeen a 

Federal labor 8217, sup. . 

Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, tax, 
o, n, 12, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 60c 

Suspender workers 12282, sup 


9. Railroad mw & messengers and clerks 11639, 


tax, o, n, d, 12, $3.15; d f, 
Bootblacks and porters ioe — nov, "12, 
$1.80: d f, $1.80 : 
Fish splitters and handlers ‘14270, tax, nov, °12 
- Pe : ees oe 
7. ' strippers o557 onan HS 
df. 


42. 50c; d f, 
"12, $3.85; df, 


Federal labor 14291, tax, nov, 12, $1;df, $1... 

neon labor 13136, tax, dec, "12, $2. 50; df, 
SP a eee ees were 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, dec, 
12, $1.30; d f, $1.30 

Agricultural ‘workers prot 14324, tax, oct, 12, 


Federal labor 13036, tax, oct, 
Se ee 


Federal labor 12953, tax, dec, 
3.85 


Ft *  & + Rei aera re 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, nov, '12, $3.50; d f, 
_ ERE RE Ee 
—— labor union, Saranac Lake, N Y, tax, 


(CA Fis 2n0c's ante oetins Rema nedsesnee 
Central labor union, Millinocket, Me, tax, june, 
"12, to and incl nov, *12. 
Trades and labor council, Palestine, “Tex, ‘tax, 
s, o, n, "12 
Trades council, . pee Ill, tax, may, '12, to 
and incl oct, 
= granite aan intl assn of A, tax, o, n, d, 
"12 


Bro of railway carmen of A, tax, n, d, ’12..... 
—— bro of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 


eS ee oe ere ae Tee 
Molders assn 14349, tax, nov, "12, $1.65; d f, 
in s6 :050ens 06s keuaeeesaaesaastees 
Trades be labor assem, Jacksonville, Ill, tax, 
a, Ss, pt pphebidntshetwhetwek eens anne & 
Federal labor 13367, tax, dec, 12, $1; df, $1... 
rere $135 strippers 12722, tax, s, o, n, '12, $1.35; 
DD hs iis ken Onkne cnet enn ee hanes 

et 16298. tax, n, d, 12, $1; df, $1 
labor 8152, tax, 0, n, d, '12, $3.45; df, 


Cigar . Te tobacco strippers 9608, tax, nov, 
"12, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Willow weavers 14344, tax, dec, '12, $8.40; df, 
$8.40; sup, $2........ 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14057, tax, dec, 
"EZ, $8.15; 4 £, Gl.8S; au, Gh. cccccsesess 
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9. 





Agricultural workers 12005, tax, s, 0, ‘12, 70c; 
d f, 70c; sup, 50c 
Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, 


Machine printers local 1, sup. 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 10943, 
tax, dec, 12, $13.90; d f, $13.90; sup, $3.10 

Federal labor 8227, tax, n, d, '12, $1.50; d f, 
I Ss ne caus Guba s thaeeee 

Neckwear workers 14350, sup. : ; 

Missouri state federation of labor, sup ey 

Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, sup 


. Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, nov, "12 


Federal labor 12614, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, "12, 
Se EE c005e ecb ntohacuscaxus 
Laborers prot 11752, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, j,a, s. 
Rs VCS SS errr 
File workers 14276, tax, o, n, '12, $4; df, $4 
Federal labor 12756, tax, nov, 12, $3.50; d f, 
le So O54 coe bc chorea se bassesaernoes 
Vacuum bottle and ap aratus lass blowers, 
14201, tax, nov, '12, 
Grain workers 11407, tax, n, d, 
Fur floor workers 13196, tax, jan, 


"12, $3; df, $3. 
"13, $20; df, 


irdtamen: O06. Gud sin ceaebidaniaien’ 
erat 8861, tax, dec, "12, jan, '13, $3.50; 

d Rea e ome 
ne labor 14304, tax, oct, 12, $1.80; d f, 


Marble, mosaic, and terraza workers 12707, 
,n, d, '12, “13, $1.50; d f, $1.50...... 
Federal labor 14067, tax, nov, '12, $2.40; d f, 
tvs ¢caGesnctGesetaunehaawutecee 6 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14160, tax, dec, 
"12, 65c; d f, 65c 
American society of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
dec, ’12, $1.45; d f, $1.45 
ederal labor 12924, tax, dec, ‘12, $7.85; d f, 


Eee erie 
ar workers prot 12854, tax, sept, '12, $4. 50; 


f, $4. 
Gold "beaters 12899, tax, nov, '12, $3.90; df, 
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10. Fur dressers 13185, tax, nov, 


° Sahunted trades count, 


Can 
. Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, 





12, $15.20; d f, 
$15.20; sup, $10.23 ev 
Meat, food, and sanitary inspectors assn 12912, 
tax, nov, "12, $2; d f, $2; sup, 50c.. 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup. . 
Glass bottle blowers assn of the U S and Can, 
NL Me acta ened Gita alpacas kananaaie® 0 
Elevator operators and porters 14215, sup. 
Modelmakers 14364, sup 
= helpers and laborers 12921, tax, s, o, 
"12, $1.45; d f, $1.4 


Colorado ‘Springs, 


Colo, tax, s, o, n, "12 
Fur workers 14035, tax, nov, 
$1.85 


United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, nov, "12, 
$10.50; d f, $10.50 , 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmens 12327, tax, 
nov, "12, $7.50; d f, : 
— turners 14233, a nov, 12, $i. 65; 
df, 65 Seraliedaache ree 
Federal ‘eee 12985, tax, dec, ’12, 20; d f, 

Db pvideahinntd cekeetcatenshancnak tan 

Elevator conductors and. starters 13105, tax, 

nov, "12, $7.50; d f, $7. 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14245, tax, nov, 

"12, $4.50; d f, $4.50 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, dec, 
, 90 


, $1.75; df, 
12, '50c; ‘d f, 


kis labor 12648, tax, o, 0 
Died shkietae kd oaecetens 
Glass smoothers 14262, tax, nov, 


12, $1.15; df, 
ra labor 8060, eae “is 12, $4.15; df, 


l 3041, 


Municipal dock builders, etc, ‘tax, dec, 
"12, 75e; d f, 75c. 

Neckwear workers 14350, tax, nov, 
ee ie bo bn oA 0 oh 8 804 sca vas eusiees 
RG, We oh cues asccs 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14194, tax, nov, 
"12, 40c; d f, 40c 

Watchmens 13130, tax, dec, 
$2.35 


‘12, $2.35 d f, 


Intl = of electrical workers, tax, nov, "12.... 
Intl photo-engravers union of N A, tax, oct, '12. 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, : ikeuss 
Spinners intl union, tax, o, n, d, ‘1 
— handlers 14102, tax, ae 
f, $4.05; sup, $7... 
Bottle, cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, dec, '12, $11; df, $11; sup, $9.50...... 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, jan, ‘13, Th 45; MSc af. $1.45; sup, 60c. 
Stone planermens 13093, tax, dec, - 3 $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, $1.25. 
Bootblacks and porters 14308, eer 
John Moran, Providence, R I, sup 
Operative plasterers intl assn Oi U S and 


"12, $4.05; 


id pressmens 

14307, tax, nov, '12, a df, p'3975 apie 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers and 
"12, $4.50; d f, 


assistants 11597, tax, = n, d, 
Wks 06 on6 Oadbev¥scun ceascans tenses 
Federal labor 11366, tax, n, d, '12, 80c; d f, 80c 
Schoolhouse custodians 13152, tax, dec, | ’12, 


$1.80; df, $1. : koe 
Federal labor 10128, tax, dec, ‘12, $1.60; d f, 
$1.60 


Trades council, Beardstown, Ill, tax, “july, ’ 
to and incl dec, '12 

Trades and labor assem, “Marietta, Ohio, tax, 
nov, ‘11, to and incl oct, '12.. 

Trades assem, Fort Edward, N Y, tax, dec, ‘12, 
ce SRey 

Federal labor 14298, tax, oct, 

Federal labor 12412, tax, dec, 


12, 50c; df, 50c 
"12, $2.50; df, 
ERE ee 
Fedleval jabor 12552, tax, oct, '12, $3; df, $3.. 
Saw mill workers 14196, tax, nov, ‘12, 60c; d f, 


Federal labor 12362, tax, dec, ’ 
Federal labor 14179, tax, dec, "12, 90c 
~—s labor 14282, tax, nov, ‘12, $1. ‘$5; d t 
PEs cinch knead de iusst cen edeankeano’ 
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7 i te oe +t 
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13. 


14. 


i Se Serre 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants assn 13188, tax, $9.40; df, $9.40 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13227, tax, dec, 
35c; , 35e 
Sailmakers 11775, tax, m, a, m, , a, 
Hed fom, a ear 805 12 "$7.35: mat 


frre ee 


Federal labor 14313, tax, oct, "12, 65c; d f, 65¢ 
Federal labor 10185, tax, nov, '12, $1.25; d f. 
| 2 Se i aa 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, dec, "12, $3; df, $3; 
oS ERE 3S Pe ee re 
Horse nail workers 7180, sup...... ite aie ecniatld 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, dec, '12, $2.20; 


‘Ua * G-™ eer 
Locomotive tw? and helpers 11894, 
dec, 12, , $3.50; sup, 
Federal labor toes, x. i coeoneene en 
Saw workers prot assn 14284, tax, nov, '12, $2; 
d f, $2; sup, 80c 
Federal labor 14333, sup. : 
United bro of carpenters and joiners ‘of A, sup 
Intl bro of blacksmiths and helpers, tax, o, n, d, 
"12 he 


‘tax, 


Intl typographical union, tax, nov, ’12....... 
Crown, cork, and seal operatives 14204, tax, 
nov, "12, $25; i chon seeeees cakes 
nee labor 14246, tax, nov, '12, $2.10; df, 
United laborers 13018, tax, s, o, ‘12, $12. 50; 
d f, $12.50 
Scalemens_ prot 11403, tax, dec, "12, $3; df, $3 
N Y transfer co employes prot 11824, tax, dec, 
"12, 50c; df, 50c 
Window washers 12865, tax, dec, 12, $4; df, $4 
Gardeners prot 13020, tax, dec, '12, 75c; df, 75c 
Bricklayers 14055, tax, o, n, "12, $1; df, $1.. 
Marine tades council of the port of N Y, sup. . 
Basketmakers prot 14353, tax, nov, "12, $3.50; 
ey EE A Es vo ccncccedgenecbens 
Oil workers and refiners 13124, sup.......... 


Paper bag workers 11757, tax, dec, ‘12, 60c; 
OR GE es rer ere 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup...... 

Horse nail makers 9656, tax, a 2, $1.55; 


OE, See Sa Pee ccsctenscccevncnvecss 
Federal labor 14189, tax, june, "12, 35c; d f, 35c; 
Sin vce ncercnesdasescesésenen< 
banat labor union, New Rochelle, N Y, tax, 
» Oo, RS -S s Saee 
Federal baer. 14365, PERS 
Federal labor 14365, sup 
Hotel and restaurant emotenes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, tax, nov, '12. 
Central trades and labor council, Rutland, Vt, 
tax, july, '12, to and incl dec, '12. 
me _ 14299, tax, nov, '12, $6.7 75; ‘d 'f, 


Federal labor 13056, tax, dec, '12, $2; df, $2.. 
Axemakers 14228, tax, nov, '12, 65c; df, 65c 
Button workers prot 14115, tax, dec, "12, 50c; 
United laborers 14190, tax, nov, "12, $5; df, $5 
Horse og!  ewee 13029, tax, n, d, °12, $1.70; 
Federal of 8620, tax, dec, 12, 40c; df, 40c 
Hair ; reed 10399, tax, jan, '13, $6.55; 
$6.5 


Watch case ee 14347, tax, nov, 
$3.15; df, $3.1 

Suspender pa nny 11294, tax, dec, '12, $1.50; 
df, .50 
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14. 





Trades and labor council, geen, Mich, tax, 
july, °12, to and incl dec, °12.............. 
Flour and cereal mill oo Med 14194, tax, dec, 
cs * 7 2 Sep arr ; 
Intl union of elevator constructors, sup........ 
Egg imspectors 11254, tax, dec, ’12 , $13.30; 
OG, Bees GU, Dts oo wv ccccccccccvinss 
Railroad helpers and laborers — tax, dec, 
"22. f, $6.50; sup, $5.2 
—_ assn a bridge and structural i at workers, 
Federal SE FEE EN 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers | 1939, tax, nov, 
"12, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup $3. an ae 
Suspendermakers | IEEE RE cy oe 
Brushmakers local 6, sup.............. 
Elevator starters and operators 14366, sup... . . 
The chartered society of amal lace operatives 
SE, Ts Ccncdundahadsuectecntvc 
Intl bro of ‘papermakers, tax, oct, "12 . 

Intl hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
ae 
=< labor union, Warren, Pa, tax, j. a, 
, ERS aS re 
Federal iabor 8203, tax, dec, 12, $1.55; df, $1.5 55 

Central trades council, Hartford, Ark, sup. 
Central trades council, Hartford, Ark, sup... . 
Central labor union, Sherman, Tex, tax, jan, ’12, 
to and incl dec, '12 
Soda and mineral water. bottlers 10333, ‘tax, 
Gar, *12, FA.50s BE, F4.GD 6 oo.o5is cine sn sc.e 
Federal labor 12968, tax, 4 "12, $2: d f, $2 
Federal labor 11478, tax, n, d, '12, $5; df, $5. 
ae PY and watch makers 13158, tax, oct, '12, 
$2 
—- Sd union Fall ‘River, Mass, tax, o, 
n , aaa 
Central labor council, ‘Cle ‘Elum, Wash, tax, 
o, n, BRS . 
Narrow elastic weavers 14242, tax, nov, "12, 
$1.10; df, $1.1 ‘ 
ar labor 1499, ‘tax, dec, ‘12, $3. 35: df, 
EEE RE Bere 
Cloth equipment workers 14218, tax, dec, ‘12, 
f Sf * ae eer 
KT ‘labor 14346, tax, nov, ‘12, $1.15; d f, 
Dh he eden se akice she akeekwns seen ees 
Coal ia supervisors 13122, tax, dec, 12 
EOE re ‘ 
Bootblacks prot 14305, tax, nov, "12, 65c; d f, 
Se ee ne ee 
Pearl button workers 14077, tax, nov, ‘12 
oS SE arg ie pre 
Ci ar “at $20" strippers 12971, tax, dec, ‘12, 
«4 eer eee ee eee 
Federal labor 13125, tax, n, d, 12, 70c; df, 70c . 
Fur workers 14187, tax, nov, '12, 70c; df, 70c . 
Music engravers 11809, tax, nov, ‘12, $1.60; 
Se a ee See 
Federal labor 7241, tax, dec, '12, 70c; df, 70c. 
Stone planermens 12866, tax, dec, "12, $2; 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, dec, , $2.50; d f, 
Bootblacks 5 prot 13156, tax, o, n, 12, $1.50; df, 
| SRR ERR er ae eer 
Fur —- and workers 14202, tax, nov, "12, 
FF ELA fee errs 
eutnans workers 6888, tax, n, d, 12, $1; 
Federal labor 9079, tax, a, S, 0, n, ‘d, 12, $2.25 
| 3S ep RE ee eae 
Gypsum miners 14319, tax, nov, ’12, $5.65; df, 
$5.65; sup $7 ’ 
Laborers nog 12713, tax, dec, 12, $1.25; d f, 
OF NS SS eeretere ee 


Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, sup... . 
Furriers 14310, tax, dec, '12, 65; d f, 65c; sup 


Celluloid ‘workers, comb makers ‘and buffers 
14248, tax, nov, "12, $15.10; d f, $15.10; 
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Organized Labor 


And now a Blacksmith Trust: 
According to a 
by direction of Attorney- 
master horseshoers 
smith shops throughout the country 
ceeded in getting 


eneral 


a bill in equity filed in Detroit 
Wickersham 
and proprietors of black- 
have suc- 
most of the horseshoeing 


business into their own hands and are planning 
unreasonable restraint of trade and of the output 
of shoes, calks, hoof-pads and other articles that 


blacksmiths sell. 
—Editorial in the NV. ¥. 


World, Dec. 14 





Another Reason for 








This newest combination makes the necessity 
for a greater organization of labor more indis- 
putable than ever. 


Collier’s Weekly is with you in the fight. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Not 
with verbal fireworks and socialistic promises. 
But through sane, fearless exposition of truth 
and fact, it will champion the cause of the 
workingman. 
If the support of your own ideals is of any 
interest to you, get on the firing line and read 


Collier’s, The National Weekly. 
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i Tis cots 
Federal labor 12916, ‘tax, dec, 
$3.10; sup $7.20. 
‘Trades and labor assem, Fort Dodge, Iowa, sup. 
Stone planermens 13093, *-: . 
Bottlers 8434, tax, o, n, d, 2,-$5. 70: df, $5.7 70; 
CR Bis o sk wenescnwast cee kheenesnnsees 
Federal labor 12901, sup 
Missouri state federation of labor, sup. 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag ‘jaye ers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup........... 
Amalgamated meat cutters and butcher work- 
men of N A, sup. . 
Bakery and confectione ry ‘workers intl union of 
Mes + .5:<%sice ere wwakind 
United assn journeymen plumbers, gasfitters, 
steamfitters and steamfitters helpers of U S 
IN 64s cick nb deeugh ns ches eniene 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag — 
bridge and stone curb setters, tax, 0, n, ’12 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, mov, ‘I12..... 
Trades and labor council, Uniontown, Pa, tax, 
a2 & @& “Re.-. 
Electrical “we ee 14348, tax, nov, 
"12, $1.50; d f, $1 Lae , 
Womens prot 12721, oi nov, . 43 
Federal labor 13062, tax, dec, ' 
$1.60 


"dec, | 12, $3.10; df, 


Railroad and contract shop helpers 14157, tax, 
nov, "12, ;d 1 
Assorters ry packers 83 i6. tax, nov, '12, $5.55; 


adn cdibivennsateuntaint <ddbie iia t 
acim laborers 14 289, tax, nov, "12, 35c; 
i iy hin. 4 kd dndinne4o0644 tenet eee 
Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, a, s, 12, $4.60; 





Federal labor 11434, tax, o, n, d, "12, $3; df, $3 
Central labor union, Norfolk and vicinity, Va, 
tax, j, a, s, "12. 
Central labor union, ’ Stamford, Conn, tax, a, s, 
S, eres 
Wm Schoenberg, Chicago, Ill, sup. 
Highway dept laborers 14125, tax, " dec, 12, 
55.75; 6 6, SERPS OA SRI e cc ccccnn 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
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19, Clam diggers 14295, tax, dec, 1D, $1. 


"12, $4.15; 


assistants assn 11773, tax, oct, 
df, $4.15; sup, 


; , $1 
18. City firemens prot assn 11431, tax, dec, '12, $20; 
d f, $20 


~~ Wikinss. «¢upeneetusas tebaetars 

Federal ber 8339, tax, j, f, m, "13, $15; df, 
Dau. veadetassdnns>oectecedetnnontekes 
Wire nail workers 14138, tax, dec, ’12, $2.50; 
ins nt ei eet neath oteeateehaee 
Federal labor 8367, tax, nov, '12, $3.25; df, 
to Ws aie a eenenk ae memneueeeeiied 
Mineral water gvorkers 12674, tax, n, d, ‘12, 
$11.20; df, $11.2 
— —- and cab 11759, tax, dec, ’12, 


ik 
Federal labor a, tax, dec, "12, $4.25; df, 
$4.2 


3 65; df, Sees. 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, nov, 


a £4 n0c00te00 shadésabwidensddaaon 
— 4 mason ‘sup ly handlers 7445, tax, o, 
$2.50; df, eee 
Tdephons operators 10795, tax, dec, 12, 45¢c; 
iE, Sina add me tan Skene chadehetiaehenes 
Gas workers 11633, tax, n, d, "12, $2.50; df, 
J are ee ee 
Federal labor 12222, tax, nov, 12, $5; d Y $5 
Federal labor 8217, tax, dec, 2. $2.50; d f, 
oe .~ prot 14096, tax, nov, "12, $2.50; df, 
Bin 6 a coterie drier ieee tenet tal Rien ti 
"12, $2.45; df, 


Gas beaters 13013, tax, nov, 
2.45 


: $5 &.; 
“12, $3.50; df, 





on ‘workers 12369, tax, dec, ' 

Federal labor 8533, tax, dec, 
$3.50; sup, 25c.. 

Stoneware potters 8302, su up. 

Municipal employes . tax, ‘nov, "12, $1. 50; 

f, $1.50; sup, $1.2 

Federal labor 14253, on, dec, 

- Bes ocsacevae 


"dee, betonter 40c; 
su up AE rite 


Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, sup 


Ouma a union, Woonsocket, R I, tax, j, 
B, BS, Ese wc ecw er eee ree eretreeeeseeeeeeee 
Federal a 12424, tax, ‘n, d, "12, $2.70; df, 
i dba 6 CaRCOR ORS USee tees esha Oenes 
Federation of mén teachers 14221, tax, dec, ’12, 
$1.60; , [_ 2S ee 
Mineral \ eee bottlers 11317, tax, n, d, "12, $5; 
= oo Serr oe 


Tr: ~ he ponecen f Benton, Til, tax, s, ‘on 2" pat 
Centre 3 labor union, Chicopee, Mass, tax, 0, n, 
4 A OS See 


"12, “$1; af. ae 
Hard lime, cig and curbstone cutters 12737, 
tax, n, d, $3; df, $3.. 
ae 14271, tax, o, n, d, 12, $i. 50; 
i nies 6055506664000 64 keane thane wed 


F tear oan cereal mill employes 14325, tax, nov, 
12, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
U nited hatters of N A, tax, o, n, d, "12. 
United garment workers of A, tax, o, n, 12. 
Intl compressed air and foundation | workers 
union of U S and Can, tax, o, n, d,” 
Railroad 7. helpers 14105, tax, xa "12 
50c; df, 
American dint glass workers union, sup...... 
Tube workers 14338, tax, dec, '12, ‘97° 50; df, 
Ff FN aera 
Cooks and waiters feiss, tax, nov, "12, $2; 
df, $2; sup, $3.2 re aas teen eeneniias 
Federal labor 14298, Te 
Button workers prot 13133, tax, dec, ’12, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, $6.10. . 
United neckwear cutters 6939, itsandets ion 


$9 30 


40 00 
10 00 


— 
a~ 


an 


ao 


~a 


28 


8 


30 


8§ 838 88886 
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Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
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Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
19. Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, sup.......... $3 60 23. Central labor union, Bethe, N Y, tax, july, 
Cement workers 2, sup.................. 4 00 "12, to and incl dec, °12.............-++.. $5 00 
Intl bro of papermakers, sup........... 6 25 Central labor union, Stoleds, Ohio, tax, oct, ‘12, 
20. Lithographers intl prot and beneficial assn of CGE GEE, “Bc cccccccceccccasessase 5 00 

U S and Can, tax, o, n, d, °12............. 50 86 Federal labor 11587, tax, o, n, d, ‘12, $3; 

Cone court reporters Ve 14171, ale eee alia a he ies ae ieee 6 00 
My. US OP ey DRI so vacuscccccccee 5 90 Federal labor 12806, tax, j, f, °13, $14; 
Florists and nursery employes 14134, tax, dec, Dit cécededdeetenssconsteneuaseteans 28 00 

» BF TS SRS 2 60 wr 8 nail workers 7180, tax, dec, "12, $4; 

Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, ‘(es = tna suite ot 8 00 

, § 5 2 reer 1 70 Federal labor 14342, tax, mov, '12, $1.45; 

Dust pressers 14323, tax, nov, , $11.85; d ‘f, Dich + cbs8euses+eenankessieaenae 2 90 
crab ceeenedesns ecebbeen+esieseas 23 70 Federal — 14304, tax, n, d, "12, $3.20; 
Loftsmen and asoee 14322, tax, nov, 12 (i 6565 s0ecke4ebnneseeeseeehho ce 6 40 

Ft YS ° Pe etait acta 3 10 Flour, feed. cereal mill, and grain warehouse 
Federal labor 13088, ‘tax, nov, 12, $4.50; d f, employes 14145, tax, nov, 12, 35e; df, 35ce... 70 

— eer eee nate 9 00 Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, nov, °12, $7.25; 
Federal labor 8769, tax, nov, 12, $1.30; d f, a Se Sat ee ie Cae eee ew 14 50 
reared wiek a hae ae aa a : 2 60 Central labor union, Jasonville, Ind, sup..... . 10 CO 
Lastmakers prot 14354, tax, nov, ‘12 $1 Gap westerns BG0G7. GER. «oc cccccccccccdscce 10 00 
int hh Chahine aise 2 00 Federation of labor, Wheaton, Ill, sup........ 5 00 

Intl bro composition roofers damp, and water- Wholesale wine clerks 14328, tax, 0, n, d, "12, 

proof workers, tax, o, n, d, '12, $24.80; sup, EE CE cacunchaenvavsetwans eas 6 90 

DCs AdbhaedAnotkadeé ae sen ne 27 05 Order of railroad-telegraphers, tax, o, n, d, "12 500 00 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhz ungers Bro of boilermakers amd iron ship builders of 

OR OE eee 1 37 OE, i Gs Eis cc ccnencennness¢auge yas 325 38 
Amal leather workers union of A, sup. 1 00 Nati bro of gataative potters, tax, o, n, d, 

Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, nov, ‘12, $8; ‘d f, Sr ary en ee 254 16 
aia: Sarr eS nthiads dh area eck 19 00 Intl bro ‘of, es of way employes, tax, 
Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, I ee ee eee hs ates 215 33 

is cubancegeecennsesesecancaaes 2 85 Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, o, n, 160 00 

21. Intl moulders union of N A, tax, 0, n,d,’12..... 1,000 00 Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, oct, '12...... 100 00 
Natl print cutters assn of A, tax, o, n, d, 4 Re 8 76 Tobacco workers intl union, tax, o, n, 4; ig . 67 42 
— cloth hat and cap makers of N A, tax Stove mounters intl union, tax, o, n, d, — 22 00 

imipdtnduntwenvenn« 46 76 Amalgamated leather workers union of z tax, 
American wire weavers prot assn, tax, o, n, d, 2, SR ee ee 12 00 

"12 ine 6 06 Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, n, d, ‘12, 

United mine workers of A, ‘tax, o, n, 12. ‘ 4,919 70 $1.30; df, $1.30. ts ee 2 60 
Intl stereotypers and en union, tax, Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, n, d, 12, $2.55; 

OTe o-ewkk cCowednss sss 25 93 Se dein c tan vons ss gn betheaeenens 5 10 
United textile workers of A, tax, 0, n, 4, 280 00 Federal — 12644, tax, jan, "13, $2.50; d f, 
Brushmakers intl union tax, o, n, d, = 2 0 EB oe aii daar ccccceiencbecaceevenss 5 00 

. Tri-city labor congress, Clinton an Lyons, Sail an tent makers 12757, tax, dec, "12, $1; 

Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, july, "12, to and Sls eat Ce ese enw bn nse nck eautees 2 00 

incl dec, "12. Pere ; 5 00 Horse nail workers 10582, tax, dec, "12, 35c; 
a cutters: 14256, tax, dec, "12, ‘$1.2 BS; ae eee ert ee ; 70 

df, : 2 50 eae ~ 10833, tax, j, f, a, °13, 
ei. prot 13149, tax, o, n, ‘d, 12, $12.60; . FS ) pa ae 2 80 

[8 ee Ra aaa goa tha's's & 25 20 Central ‘labor a Malden, Mass, tax, may, 

Womens domestics "127 67, tax, jan, "13, 50c; , een Po, Saas 5 00 

i at, Ob kenaemdep is aneere's 64 none 1 00 Trades and labor assem, 1. ame Minn, 

Federal tines 13036, tax, nov, ‘12, 45c; tax, apr, '12, to and incl sept, ' ree 5 00 

St 5 0 oi spe ati ieee A 90 Modelmakers 14364, tax, dec, ’ 12, $5; df, $5; 

Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, nov, '12, 85c; Sy Be Sy hr ee er rere 11 00 

(ieee RSE A eee eae 1 70 Federal labor 12953, tax, jan, '13, $8.55; d f, 

Federal labor 13128, tax, o, n, "12, $1. 20; ‘d £ Cen cacesecesescencesene 23 7 

RIGS Sogn panel eee ie 2 40 Federal labor 11478, sup.................05: 2 10 
Sugar refinery wmpages 13053, tax, o, n, °12, Stone derrickmens prot 6721, sup............ 1 25 

iF eer : 70 00 Flour and cereal mill employes 14335, tax, dec, 

Flour and a —_ employe es 14213, tax, dec "12, 70c; df, 70c; oup, 70c......cceccesee 2 10 

"12, SOc; 4 f, $0c...... - 1 00 Suspendermakers 9560, sup. ...........+.+++ 16 00 
Hat block’ makers ‘and helpers I: 2099, tax, dec Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelty 

12, 55e; df, ie ; ‘ 1 10 workers 14065, tax, dec, "12, $2.30; df, $2.30; 

W ater pipe caus 10830, tax, j, f, m, °13, TE Mick eh sunken <datebebeeds eaten gukes § 32 

$2.10; d f, $2.10...... onde = 4 20 Flour and cereal mill employes 14330, sup. 1 50 
Federal iabor 1 3760, tax, dec, 12, 50c; df, 50c 1 00 Cement workers 4, sup... .........eceeeeees 13 00 
Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, nov, '12, $2.40; Window washers 12865, sup...............+:. 3 00 

SSS Ser 4 80 Egg inspectors 8705, sup............++:- 3 85 
~— workers prot 7592, tax, nov, "12, $4.45; Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, o, n,’12, $2.50; 

f, $4.45; sup $1.50. . a ip 10 40 i, CE EE ctcatanenaedaeeeueese 50 
Badge, banner, regalia, button and novelty Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup. ; 2 75 

workers, 14065, sup a 16 00 Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, jan, "13, 

Stone derrick mens 1287 8, tax, ‘dec, "12, $4.75; $3.30; df, $3.30; sup, 50c. 7 10 

d f, $4.75; sup $2.50. 12 00 Trades and labor assem, Des Moines, Iowa 
Vacuum bottle and appa aratus gla ass blowers (C F St John, secy), sup..............- 7 10 00 

ee 16 00 Quarry workers 46, sup........-..+5-++05+5: 1 75 
The used society of ‘amalgamated lace 24. City employes 14266, tax, o, n, aa $1; df, $1 2 02 

operatives of A, sup. 1 00 Fur workers 14355, tax, nov, , $2. 50; df, 

23. Trades and labor council, Sheridan county, Wyo, DE area Diet oe ik wacial Dalene kee akan eine 5 00 

tax, dec, "12, toand incl, may, '13........... 5 00 Gas and water workers 9840 tax dec ‘12, 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 





The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 


Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 


Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 














wood colors. Send for one. 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 
24 ES a ee ree $39 50 28. NN ae erties ce ke bats ea nnihmou $28 00 

Lamp workers 12618, tax, dec, "12, $1.50; d f, Assistants and feeders ees 3 50 
Se i eh he hs Oak mali teense 3 00 File workers 14334, . Eee . 1 00 

Telephone operators 12846, tax, o, n, '12, 70c; Intl glove eg co union of A, tax, dec, "42, 

Pdiiat thdontatecacenteans wanna 1 40 $9.07; sup, $5.2. 14 32 

Tent, awning, and canvas workers 14275, tax, Leather handlers saiee: ‘tax, dec, ‘12, $5.65; 

Se © YU eS 1 60 d f, $5.65; sup, 50c. ’ 11 80 

Tuck — 13218, tax, o, n, d, "12, United laborers 13116, tax, 0, n, d, "12, $5.25; 

"15 vatiothapalzaneielenesetltinndl tarp. 4 50 df, $5.25; sup, $1... te 11.50 

Baggage -- oe atl 10167, tax, dec, ‘12, $1; Cement workers 45, sup... . 2 25 
GE We Gy Batra os ccccccesescecccgeces 2 50 30. Bro of Tw express messengers of A, tax, 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, dec, '12, $2.50; Mae ow chess dacihaead as anaedetin 15 
EC bak tb becdnentaneeawGeauetean 5 00 Amalgamated glass workers inti assn of A, tax, 

Central labor union, pepe NC, tax, july, ’12, rs tad se tie ec en Aciea ed BG Ae eens 17 84 
ST errr 5 00 Travelers goods and leather novelty workers 

Cloth and stock SE 10184, tax, n, d, °12, intl union of A, tax, o, n, d, 18 50 

pak s6.00 sek pees teushseness 480 8 00 Intl wood carvers assn of N A, tax, o, n, d, 19 69 

American bro of cement workers, tax, n, d, Paving <8 union of the U S and Can, A 

oe Ps Sea 125 40 “<< | . eee 70 00 
26. Central labor union, Roswell, N M, sup...... 10 00 Glass hee ‘bismens assn of the US and Can, 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, o, n, d, tax, o, n, d, 200 00 
er rr er eee 80 00 Intl alliance of the atrical stage employes of A, 

United assn journeymen fitters hel gasfitters, tax, o, n, d, 260 00 
steamfitters, and — tters helpers of U S Central labor Loanal Franklin, Pa, tax, o, n, d, ; 
ee aaa | ON epee eee 2 50 

Western federation of ang tax, o, n, d, 12.. 974 67 Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, j,i, a, 

Newspaper and mail deliverers 9463, tax, oct, 2 50 
. — + eee 100 00 Federalfiabor 12837, tax, oct, "12, $8.10: df, 

Wholesale wine clerks 14328, tax, bal dec, NS Anglais gata ace dite weit tole rene 16 20 
PE WIG PU caSesnceuscadevabbeaspaness 50 Trades and labor assem, Seneeeneem, Iowa, 

Porters prot ‘$029, tax, s, o, n, d, "12, $1.40; ao tax, o, n, d, "1 ox ee ; 2 50 

Diititiarsaswthbur snd dbene ents 2 80 Federal labor “4 at tax, s, o, n, 12, $2.40; df, 
United laborers 12992, tax, oct, $35; df Si tind Gah no emcee 4 80 
Di Adicctsdinienditaavecuninh seeks sk 70 00 Ladies straw and felt hat workers 1267 5, tax, 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, n, d, 12, $5; df, $5.. 10 00 
gam, °33, $253 df, B2S.... cc rccvevccscee 50 00 Newspaper — 12062, tax, o, n, d, "12, 

Federal labor 9068, tax, nov, '12, 60c; df, 60c. 1 20 $5.85; df, $5. 11 70 

Mantle ring workers 14320, tax, dec, ’12, $2.75; Ladies straw ak ‘tele hat workers 12815, tax, 
DCL 5 cent bcnkiedeoks De haus a 5 50 Wn, d, 12, $4; df, $4.. dies 8 00 

Trades and labor assem, awe, Iowa, tax, Hair -¥ + 12347, tax, "dec, ’12, $2.90: df, 
july, ’12, to and incl dec, "12.............. 5 00 SPR ae ; : 5 80 

Central trades and = assem, Watertown, Janitors prot 10367, tax, n, d, 12, ¢ $5: di, “$5. 10 00 
N Y, tax, 8, 0, m, °12.............0e snes 2 50 Federal labor 7087, tax, dec, ’12, $3.25; d f, 

Central labor union, Beciia, N H, tax, sept, "12 cot S saken ane eee d : 7 6 50 
ee | arr 5 00 Feder ~ labor 13153, tax, o, n, d, °12, $2.25:df, 

Central labor union, Norwich, Conn, tax, july, $2 . Sayer 4 50 
, ror ree 5 00 Gas a= EE 12740, tax, dec, *12, $2.95; d f, 

Diamond workers prot union of A, sup....... 10 00 a eee Ray PAE 5 90 

Central labor union, Newport News, Va, sup. . 50 eK labor "8306, tax, nov, "12, $1.75; d f, 

Quarry workers int! union of N A, sup........ 1 25 aa atlas nuke ad 3 50 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup........ 1 25 mE stenographers, and accountants 

Suspender workers 8144, sup.............-+> 1 00 12646, tax, d, '12, j, "13, $6.50: df, $6.5 13 00 

Horse nail makers 6170, sup..............++ 5 00 Federation of labor, Saginaw, Mich, tax, 4 

Hair spinners prot 12353, sup 50 "12, to and incl feb, "1: 5 00 

27. Laborers prot 12888, tax, dec, "12, 35c; d f, 35e 70 Trades council, Ann ) EE Mich, tax, 0, 

Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, o, n, ’12. 20 60 n, d, "12 2 50 

Trades and labor council, Red Wing, Minn, Central labor union, " Lancaster, and ‘vicinity, 

OR Els oe coreg bqnnesevecneeeses 2 50 OS, . SE Rae rere 2 50 

Central labor union, South Omaha, Neb, tax, Central labor union, Haileyvilie, Okla, sup. 5 00 
Be Mo OM “EBs ccccvcccccecccecceovesecocess 2 50 United laborers 14368, sup........... 10 00 

Gas and a. workers 10678, tax, n, d, Furriers 14315, tax, nov, 12, 85c; d f, 85c; sup 
a aiesenenatasyaiaes ag ale aie ee CRE eerie avr dpinger gts 2 20 

Bottlers oats. 7a o, n, d, '12,.$4.50; os 50 9 00 Egg + 14098, tax, dec, ’12, 80c; d f 

Labor council, Riverside county, Cal, 10 00 EES Pe nie yee 210 

Trades and labor council, ~ Alester, Okla, sup 10 00 = assn a bridge ‘and structural i iron worke Ts, 

Horse hair dressers 12889, sup........... [ce 0”: SR cbeidecesmhusathdew as Weetanaecene 23 40 

Pacific coast — builders federation, Federal Sy Re SI Jo cas scccncecses 4 00 
nO . na dcckeevansnee s2.0e 1 25 Park dept laborers 12435, tax, dec, ‘12, j, f, "13, 

Federal labor 13750, tax, dec, "12, $1.75; d f, $2.25; d f, $2.25; sup $1. 5 50 
arr re 4 00 Furriers 14310, sup . a ae tee : 49 

8. U pholsterers intl union of N A, tax, o, n, d, 56 00 Trades and labor assem, Pekin, Ill, tax, nov, "ll, 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, dec, ’ i < to and incl jan, ‘13, $12 2.50; sup, $3 10. 15 60 
OE Oy sc « cocevecsasccsesacesce 9 00 Janitors and managers prot 14369, sup 10 00 

Pipe caulkers and repairers prot 11465, tax, dec, 31. Intl assn of marble workers, tax, o, n, d, Cae 58 00 
hk YS See 10 00 Central labor union, Bangor, Me, tax, july,” 12, 

City employes 12875, tax, dec, ’12 2, $2; d f, $2 4 00 to and incl dec, "1 5 00 

Agricultural workers 14261, tax, s, 0, '12, 75; — labor = Fig North ‘Adams, Mass, tax, 
| SST re err 1 50 "12, to and incl dec, "12............ 7 50 


Intl alliance bill posters and billers of A, tax, 


Federal labor 12018, tax, nov, "12, $1.25; d f, 
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HERMAN VOSSNACK, Jr., INC. 


The largest dealers in 





FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Flooring Strips, Squares 
Caster Cups, 


and Fancy Borders, 


Nails, 





Brushes, 


Batiding 














Paper, Etc. - ~ - ~ 
213-215 East 44th Street 3 33 33 23 NEW YORH CITY 
31. RS bb peti peda an tekenkiewne the $2 50 6. F E Waggaman (4 days), $9.33; M M Con- 
a labor 12696, tax, dec, ‘12, $1.15 nell, $12; E N Parsons (5 3-7 days), $16.29; 
D252 th oun g de gae sade 2 30 S E Woolls, $18: E C Howard, $16: SB 
Bricklayers 10982, tax, a, s, o, ‘12, $4.20 Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, $10.18; H B Andrew, 
$4. POET Re ee : 8 40 $16.40; H_ K Myers, $15; G P Boswell (45 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, oct, 12, &5c; df, 85c 1 70 days), $6.75; A E Knight, $13; E Rowley, 
Oil and gas well workers 12001, tax, o, n, d, "12, $9; E B Kane, $9................. $539 90 
tf Serre ere 6 00 Addressing news letter wrappers: B LC alhoun, 
Industrial council, ae ca, Kans, tax, sept, '12 $6; D H Sprague, $4.50; A T Rodier, $6; 
to and incl feb, ‘1: 5 00 M H Harris, $6; B E Nabers, $4.50: C Arm. 
Cloth examiners a spongers "11680, tax, o, n, va $6; 4 hm $6; G C Kane, $6; 
EE, Mn cc nceeeascacececcoce 90 00 . Beall, ; M Coulon, $6; E J Boteler, 
Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, sup 1 00 4 ‘0 DE a eT a eae 61 50 
Willow weavers 14344, sup...... 15 00 Salary, week ending dec 7 7,12, F C Thorne 30 00 
Womens domestics 14370, sup...... 10 00 Legislative expenses: J A Mofiitt, $60; Grant 
Agricultural workers 14371, sup. . 10 00 Ss ae rrare rete ws 111 00 
Small supplies... . . Si cabyathuadasekons 11 54 7. Legislative expenses, A E Holder... ii 42 00 
Subscriptions, AM |S sae 63 55 Organizing expenses: H J Beal, Jr, $10; R E 
Advertisements, AM Fep....... 1,360 59 Grant, $10; J B Dale, $7; C O Young, $50.25; 
Premium on bonds ....... 181 00 C P Taylor, $58.25.......... sees 135 50 
— —— 9. On account of printing A F of L weekly news 
PR a ER en es $122,797 89 letters, The Washington Herald co.. 312 75 
. Printing: 5,000 pamphlets, $15; 10,000 leaflets, 
EXPENSES $17.50; 1,000 letter circulars, $12; 3,000 cir 
™ 7 culars, $7.50; The Trades Unionist 52 00 
2. December, ’12, rent, T A Wickersham... . $427 50 Translating circulars entitled, Unions to the 
Balance expenses as stenographer, Rochester Rescue into twelve languages, Victoria von 
convention, R L, Guard.. ‘ : 32 07 ee a eee 50 00 
Organizing expenses, James Henderson 75 10. 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 63 24 
Expenses, auditing and credential committee, Transl: ating, Wilfrid Rouleau... 85 
Duncan McDonald. 77 57 Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $61.75: Cal 
Translating German and French, W von Ezdorf 2 28 Wyatt, $39.60; W E Terry, $30; T J Reagan, 
Janitor service, E E Thomas...... ‘ 6 00 $25; Joseph Tylkoff, $56.21; S ‘A Bramlette, . 
3. Phone service, C & P Telephone co. 77 37 $54; J D Pierce, $59.14; John Blotnek, 
a | expenses: J A Moffitt, $40. 40; PF $55.25; Fred Reilly, $18.05; P F Duffy, 
Duffy, Bao; SS ae $54; William Bork, $39.40; J J Fitzpatrick, $46.25; William 
$57.57; Eichelberger, $39.50; Joseph Bork, $64.68; H T Keating, $54; Hugh 
Tylkoff, B43, 60: Hugh Frayne, $147. "89; John Frayne, $100.24; John Callahan, $25; San- 
Callahan, $25; 7 D Pierce, $57.52 505 48 tiago Iglesias, $35; H L Eichelberger, $39.25: 
Book and filing cases for New York Office (or- Henry Streifler, $61.65; T H Flynn, $58.60; 
ganizing expenses), Franklin Office Furni J H Henderson, $37. Oe oe, ee ees. 960 96 
EE a are 46 25 Balance for printing daily proce edings of the 
Rental of Remington typewriter and table in Rochester A F of L convention, electrotyp- 
N Y city, Remington Typewriter co 2 00 ing 331 plates and printing roll call and 1,000 
Balance expenses as stenographer, Rochester manila envelopes, Rochester Herald co. ... 614 20 
convention, S E Woolls......... 4 61 Stamps: 300 10-c, $30; 200 8-c, $16; 200 6-c, 
Organizing expenses: S A Bramlette, $49.40; $12; 300 5-c, $15; 400 4-c, $16; 1,000 2-c, $20; 
Reagan, $25; Cal Wyatt, $47.28; Fred 2,000 I-c, $20; PO dept iar eed ca olen alle 129 00 
Rielly, $18.60; John Blotnek, $52.97 TH 11. On account services relative to the contempt 
Flynn, $49.45; W E Terry, $30; C P Taylor, case (1 d f), Ralston, Siddons & Richardson 500 00 
ad 2444 peeecunsbenaewetes 334 60 Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $29.70; John 
4. Assisting in reading page proofs of daily pro- RES eee x 197 70 
ceedings for oe proceedings, Peter 12. Organizing expenses: Jerome Jones, $2; C E 
EEE EEA TA IS 40 00 Scharf, $10; J T Smith, $20.............. 32 00 
Organizin, expenses: ¥ | L Lewis, $56.75; CA 13. Salary, office employes, week ending dec 14, 
Miles, $275 J A Filett, $56.80; Placido Os $30; R L Guard, $30; D F heed 
Comunale, “Bs. Santiage Iglesias, $35; A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $20; D L 
Henry Streifler, $58.64............ 257 71 oe $18; F L, Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
Refund.of charter fee of soda apparatus in- $17; 1 M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $18: 
stallers and cleaners 14356, San Francisco, A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J 
i ns otek ae bha aed weeeese 10 00 Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, 
5. Contribution to Am Frp, Hans ‘Fehlinger : 5 00 $18; S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $14; CR 
Organizing expenses: J D Chubbuck, $32.05; Breneman, $15; E R Brownley, $13; W von 
Alex neg 32; Joseph Minszewski, Ezdorf, $17.14; F E Waggaman (5 days), 
$25; E T Flood, $54; F H McCarthy, $39.25 182 30 $11.67; MM Connell, $12.43; E N Parsons, 
Balance expenses as official stenographer, Roch- : $18: SE Woolls, $18: EC "Howard, $16; 
ester convention, Mary Burke East...... 287 46 S B Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, $10.35; H B 
Balance expenses as stenographer, Rochester Andrew, $10; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, 
convention, F L Faber. pe etuatiatice\dxs 10 86 $9; A E Knight (54 days), $11.92; E Row- 
Hauling mail matter, John Hutchinson. 3 25 SE aati ihe acc 524 51 
6. Salary, office employes, week ending dec 7, ’12: Addressing news letter wrappers: B L Calhoun, 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning. $4.50; D H Sprague, $4.50; A T Rodier, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $27.86; F L $4.50; B E Nabers, $4.50; C Armstrong, 
Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $20.90: IM Lauber, $4.50: F Manning, $4.50: EB Kane, $4.50; 
$18; W.H Howlin, $18; A E Hawkins, $15; G C Kane, $4.50; M H Harris, $4.50: N 
G A Boswell. $22.90; D J Nielsen, $15; RS Somen, $4.50; E J Boteler, $4.50; A L Beall, 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $i8, 43; S Lank- atn:s Sccod uicndaten 54 00 
ford, $22.86; F K Carr, $14; CR Breneman, olan week ending dec 14, "12 2, F C Thorne. 30 00 
Legislative expenses, Grant H:z amilton........ 51 00 





$15;ER Brownley, $13; W von Ezdorf, $15; 
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. Organizing 


. Organizing expenses: J D Pi 


Ale eh a lub ahomtl, $31; 
H McCarthy, $42.53; Flood, $54; J L 
Lewis, $64.60; J D roth hy $31. 60;J B 
Dale, $20; C O Young, $54; Placido Comu- 
nale, $24; C P amet. $50; J H Henderson, 
Stamps, 3,000 1-c, ‘p Oo dept... eabieeks senna 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 
Contribution to Am Fgp, Thos Reece... ..... 
Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt............ 
Organizing expenses, A A Quinn............. 
Printing dec, ’12, AM Fep, The Law Reporter 
PUREE GD. 2c ccc cedeccccesesscecccecs 
Refund By remittance for subscription to AM 
Fep, A lark 





e, $63.08; 
Blotnek, $61.65; Fred Rae. "$25. 65; Hoan 
Frayne, $92.70; John Callahan, $25; H T 
Keating, $54; P'F Duffy, $39.60; T H Flynn 
$56.56; Wm ‘Bork, $56.14; O K Eaton, $25 
Expenses attending mass meeting at Atlanta, 
Ga, Jas O’Connell 
Expenses attending conference of pressmen vs 
Chicago Publishers assn, N Y city, John B 
Lemmon... . 6... eee eee seer seen eee ences 
25 copies jurisdiction claims, B T D, W J 
Spencer, secy treas..........eesseeeeeeees 
Organizing wre ft Ae Sa 
Postage on A F of L, weekly news letter, P O 
ept.. cece ec ees ee eee ee eeereessenens 
Organizing expenses: Joseph Minszewski, $25; 
L Eichelberger, $39; Joseph Tylkoff, 
=~ .09; C A Miles, $30.94; J H Henderson, 
Strike benefits to machinist helpers 13042 for 
thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh, thirty-eighth, 
thirty-ninth, fortieth, forty-first, forty- 
second, forty- third, forty-fourth, forty- fifth, 
forty- sixth, and forty- seventh weeks, ending 
june 30, july 7, 14, 21, 28, aug 4, 11, 18, 25, 
sept 2, 9, 16, ‘12 R Chilvers, secy, and 
Chas Feldmilier, pres EL ROLES eee 
Organizing expenses: S A Bramlette, $50.60; 
T J Reagan, $25; Beary i $61.70; 
Joseph Minszewski, $25 E Terry, $31.50 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wy Pc cestevence 
Carpentering work, Staley & aa 


. Organizing expenses: Placido Comunale, $24; 


Alex Nielubowski, $30; Santiage Iglesias 
$35; E T Flood, tte J L Lewis, 3.85; 
J D Chubbuck, $33.60; F H McCarthy, 
$38.70; J Pistorius, $6.75; W W Fisk, $20; 
David ‘Kreyling. $10; E J Cline, $10...... 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co. . 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates, 
Boational Metal. ...c.ccvccccccceccsccavecs 
20 proofs, Natl Engraving co..........-.+.. 
12 rolls adding machine paper, Burroughs Add- 
Seer DERMIS OB. 0.0 csc cccccscceriorncece 
Electrical fixtures. The E T Brooks co...... 
Rental of two adding machines, Rochester 
convention, T J Peterson, sales mgr........ 
Correcting list of organizations, $8.80; correct- 
ing list of organizers, $6.05; 12 proofs lists 
of ben, amg $1.10; 12 proofs lists of 
organizers, $1.65; LG Kelly Printing co. . 
Printing and wrapping A F of L weekly news 
letters, The Washington Herald co......... 
Salary, office employes, week ending dec 21, 
J aa $30; R L Guard, $30; DF ey 
;LA aoe $25; JE Giles, Rd DL 
Bradley $18; F L Faber, $18; Rodier, 
I M Lauber, $18; W H ‘Howlin $18; 
x E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J 
Nielsen, $22.95; R S Thomas, $21.41; M 
Webster, $18.62; S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, 
$14; C R Breneman, $15; E R Brownley, 
$13; W von Ezdorf, $15; FE Waggaman, 
$14; M M Connell, $12; E N Parsons, $13: 
S E Woolls, $18; E C aesent. $16;S B 
Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, $10; H B Andrew, 
$10; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $10; 
AE Knight, $13; E Rowley, Gi asa s<-e 


_— . week ending dec 21, '12, F C ae. 
ative expenses: A E Holder, sedhenam 
“oO 51; J A Moffitt, $64.65........ 


——— Western Union 
xpressage, United States Express 
elegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 

Organising expenses: J B Dale, $20; Co O Young, 


Expenses Washington, D C, to Trenton, N J, 
and return, attending conference with Presi- 
dent-to-be Wilson, dec 20, °12, Frank Morri- 


73 


3 00 
00 
00 
83 


1 00 


499 
85 


209 


80 
00 
17 00 


541 98 
30 00 


160 65 
85°48 
228 80 

1 74 


70 50 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


21. 


24. 


26. 


27. 





son, secy 
23. Refund of premium on bond of secy typographi- 


SA Sle 4 & Sess beacawateseuhanncens 
Printing A F of L weekly news letter of dec 21, 
"12, The Washington Herald co 
Salary, office employes, week — os dec 28, '12: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $20; DL 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$17; | M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $18; 
A E Hawkins, $15; GA Boswell, $16; Dj 
Nielsen, $18.39; R S Thomas, $14; M Web- 
ster, $18;S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $14; 
C R Breneman, $15; E R . $13; 
W von Ezdorf, $15; FE Wi 4; 
M M Connell, $12;'E N Parsons, $18; S E 
Woolls, $18; EC LLY, $16;SB Woolls, 
$11; EJ Tracy, $10;H B Andrew, $10; H K 
Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight 
$13; E Rowley, $9; D J Nielsen, week endi 
jan 4, °13 (vacation), $15................ 
Organizing expenses: William Bork, $54.44; 
W E Terry, $30; John Blotnek, $57.19; Fred 
$21. '50; TH Flynn, $57. 75;C P Tay- 
75;PF Duffy, $42.05; H T Keating, 
$54.50; C B Maitrejean, $36; L J La Flam 
$10; J D Pierce, $59.36; William Collins, $10: 
Hugh Frayne, $94.75; Cal Wyatt, $44.95; 
John Callahan, $25.... 
Per capita tax to union label trades dept, A F 
of L, for oct and nov, '12, Thos F Tracy, 
i. eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


eee 

— on bond for secy ‘of A F of L, J Sprigg 
Poole 

Legislative expenses, ‘A E Holder... 

Janitor service: E E Thomas, $2; H ‘Daly, $2: 
W P Raley, $2; L Yams, $2; P M Kirkwood, 
$2; Mrs Anderson, $5; Mrs Keller, $5; Mrs 
Cornwell, $1. 

Organizing ex enses: 
CA Miles, 


‘J A Flett, $57.65 
26.96; S A Bramlette, $52. 95: 
T J Reagan, $25; J H Henderson, $58.68; 
HL Eichelberger. $35.50; Joseph Tylkoff, 
$59.24; David Kreyling, $io PR RIE NE 
Supplies: 3 cans stamp pad ink, $1.05; 4 gr 
pencils, $19; 1 pt ink, 75c; 3 mucilage cups, 
75c; 6 jars paste, $1.75; 6 presses glass ink 
stands, 65c; 6 yramids of pins, 50c; 1 doz 
utopian paste, fF 50; 3 boxes of paper ‘fasten- 
ers, 35c; 3 pr scissors, $1.20; 1 pr shears, 
$1.25; 6 sponge cups, 50c; 6 sponges, 50c; 1 
pr shears, $1.25; 2 ink wells, $4; 10 Ibs as- 
sorted rubber bands, $25; 4 arch file boards, 
2.40; 2,000 envelopes, plain, $2.50; 2,000 
manila paper, $1.50; }4 gr blue pencils, $4.50; 
1 gr assorted pencils, $4.50; 3 gr pen points, 
$1.95; 1 gr pen points, 90c; 1 transfer case, 
50c; 1 memo book, 35c; 6 doz assorted pen- 
cils, $3; 1 doz erasers, #1; 6 rolls adding ma- 
chine paper, 50c; 6 scrap books, $6; 2 scrap 
books, $3.50; 1 doz Ruby erasers, $1; % doz 
pencils, 25c; | doz pens, 10c; 1 penholder, 15c; 
ink, 10c; 2 ink wells, $4; 2 scrap books, $3.50; 
1 set adjustable tabs, $2; 1 invoice book, 
$2.75; 1 gr Esterbrook pens, 65c; 1 cup and 
chain, 50c; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 3 ink eradi- 
cators, 75c; | gr pen points, 75c; | office knife, 
$1; 2,000 sheets manila paper, $1.50; 5,050 
manila envelopes, $116.15; 3 pieces art gum, 

25c; 1 roll wrapping eg $4.23; 1 envel 

opener with wood handle, 25c; 4 doz transfer 


cases, $12; credit by return of two scrap 
books, $2; Typewriter and Office Supply co 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau................ 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 
Orgeniains ¢ expenses: F H n Se7 worse $45.11; 
E T Flood, $51; J L Lewis, $67.80; Santiago 
Iglesias, $38; Henry Loy ioresaeen 


For services in contempt case, "11, 
date, dec 20, '12 ca f), Aiton B eT 
Organizing expenses, J D Chubbuck....... .. 
ow expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 
y, week ending dec 28, '12, F C Thorne... . 
Expressage, OF EM a caccceesvesene 
Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatley......... 
Large labels, united garment workers of A. 
— 1 antique oak case screw front rods, 
transportation charges and repairs 
unit file case, $4.25; 200 manila guides, $2; 
25 blue guides, 45c: 1 set blue guides, 25c 
125 guides, 63c; 1 set buff guides, 20c; 1 set 
salmon guides, 35; 200 white cards, $1.20; 





$17 70 
2 50 
23 00 
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FIRST OVER THE BARS 





HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
Baltimore, Md. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, 



































27. 


28. 
30. 


31. 


200 manila folders, $1; 1,000 white cards, 
$1.50; 1,000 white cards, $1.50; 1 set salmon 
guides, celluloided, 60c; 1 set buff guides, 
celluloided, $1.25; 2 transfer boxes, $4; 200 
white cards, 45c; Library Bureau.......... 
‘Towel service, Fowler Mfg co............... 
Fee, m 0, 45c; newspapers and magazines, $1.94; 
freight and expressage, $6.61; nails, 55c; 
hauling and drayage, $5.90; postage due, 
66c; benzine, 25c; disinfectant, 45c; paste, 
50c; matches, 40c; American Journal of 
Sociology, 50c; car tickets, $11.75; J E Giles 
Hauling Am Frp, Es 8.6 swank ewaieaee 
Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $54. as; Alex 
Nielubowski, $33; C O Young, $52.25.. 
3 ribbons, Oliver Typewriter co 
b= ary Evening and Surday Star from 
july I, "12 to sept 6, "12, and nov 7, 12, to 
jan 1, 13. R K Whitford. 
‘Towel service, Fowler Mfg aN eaeeeaits : 
3 ribbons, Underwood Typewriter co........ 
Cleaning rugs, E P Hinkle co.............. 
Lettering door, CS Hilbert & co............. 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Somsco.............. 
Expressage, U S Express co....... 
Organizing expenses: J T Wilson, $10; Daniel 
I CS 0. adee kee hele eee be eae 
Freight charges on packing boxes, Blue Line 
SS RE Re 
Organizing expenses: Joseph Tylkoff, $34.50; 
John Callahan, $25; Hugh Frayne; $144.80; 
John Blotnek, $49.90; Fred Reilly, $18.25; 
T H Flynn, $58.35; William Bork, $60.62; 
H T Keating, $51; PF Duffy, $37. 50; T j 
Reagan, $25; Joseph Minszewski, $25; J D 
i tcchisthereecasetes nes 
Organizing expenses, W M Lee........... 
1 qr no 15 stencil paper, $1.70; 1 can ink, $2; 
2 ribbons, $2; Underwood Typewriter co. 
aes to typewriter, Underwood Typewriter 


Clippings, Nail Press Inti co. 2212212220221. 
1 Midget band dater, J Baumgarten & Sons co 
“= 000 sheets manila paper, R P Andrews Paper 


$31 


63 


10 50 


586 


84 


31 Hauling mail matter, John Hutchinson. ..... 
Empty packing boxes, Columbia Box co...... 
Labels, Lay | Garment Workers of A........ 

- We  F OO Ne eee 
12 ribbons, L C Smith = ures Typewriter co. 

E Tharp, $20; H L 

$36. 65; 

al Wyatt, $43.65; 

90: 


Organizing expenses: 
Eichelberger, $30.91; x H do emrngg 
Santiago Iglesias, $33; 
JA Fiett, $40.15; S A 5 ae 


WwW t oe erry, $30; M R Welch, $20;J B Dale, 
Daily and Sunday Post from nov 19 to 27, ’12, 

The Washington Post co...........-..0: 
Postage on Am Fen, P O dept.............. 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres... .. 
Morrison, secy.... 
"12, Saml Gompers, 

PHOS... 5. rece eccscceces Scuseenscobesice 
Extra janitor service, P M Kirkwood........ 
Commissions on advertising contracts........ 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 


One months salary, Frank 
Expenses for month of dec, 


secy 
Bank. oT on repudiated check sent in by 
2978 


FLUI1 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand November 30, 1912............ 
Receipts for month of December, 1912........... 


Balance on hand December, 31, 


NS tales lk ogee ae oe ea 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
bbecaccnnscsepadatguddakesGaoweaeneen 


$21,104 


$99,589 
23,208 26 


$122,797 89 
21,104 54 


$101,693 35 
$12,307 38 


89,385 97 
$101,693 35 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L.~ 
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APPLIANCES 


Dunellen: 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 


RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


New Jersey 





Agents 


in Ali Large Cities 
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LABOR LITERATURE 





FOR SALE AT 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. SacTer, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McNeiLt. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


ed Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By Samuet GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction 
Suit and Contempt AN he 


A Compilation of the Reports of the Executive 
Council and President Gompers to the Toronto Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, No- 
vember 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, and Vice-President 
Mitchell’s Address, etc. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 


Consisting of an Investigation and Report bya 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers 
and Committees; Action \ | A. F. of L. Convention; 
the Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward 
the Problem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor’s 
Bill for Congressional nactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1,50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor. 


By nenry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 
By Ipa M. Van EtTen. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, $20.00, 
Bound in half leather, per volume, $2.00. 
Bound in silk cloth (1881 to 1909) per set, $17.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WaLTeR MacArtuur, P. H. SHeviin, and 

Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $3.00. 

Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 

Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 

Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E.MCNeiLe 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamueL GOmPERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importaiice of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 
By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 

The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet Danrvip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. McNeiL_; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents: 100, $4.00, 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By Samuet GOMPERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
Water MacArTuur. . 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 


By Samuet GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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Burroughs Duplex 


'} “One Machine that Works like. Two" 
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f The Duplex 


» that gives the 
’ wonderful flexi 


gee 






bis it 
Hi 
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Control Lever 


bility of “two 
machines in 
one.” 

This model has 
all regular Bur- 
roughs features 
and 12-inch 
carriage. 


$375 


in United States 































































A high-grade, low-priced, seven-column adding 
machine that does a wider range of figure work 
than any other machine of its size 


With this machine you get 
greater efficiency under 7 rows 
of keys than is possible in a 
“straight” adding machine of 
twice the size, and sufficient 
capacity to handieall the figures 
of any business requiring totals 
not exceeding $100 

This Duplex Burroughs lists 
and adds groups of items, 
prints totals of each group and 
gives the grand total of all 
groups, without re-adding. 


‘Burroughs Adding 


European Heac quarters, 76 Cannon 
Street, London, E. C., Engiand 


For instance, it tecapitulates 
sales, purchases or expenses, 
etc., by individuals or de- 
partments, and obtains the 
grand total of all at the same 
operation. 


Let us send you a copy 
of our new book “A Better 
Day’s Profits,” and ship you 
one of these machines, ex- 
press prepaid, from our near- 
est office for free trial. No 
obligation. 


Machine Company 


Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of adding and listing machines: listing and non-listing calculating machines: low keyboard 
visible printing adding machines— 86 different models in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950 


-_ 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 














701 WASHINGTON STREET 





EAT 


MORE BREAD 


Se 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has arich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 





Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN Co. 
















NEW YORK CITY | 
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WEAR 
THE ° : S Pat Off. 







SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


pay poe 
wear, be particular te 
gee that it has the 


Stamp on it 
and you wil then vet 









= purity 
127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City. N.Y. 
























We caccantes 
satisfaction and <= 
relieve you from > 
fow ittgeesar 
ianovences 


Think what this means 


\ “SAFETY” 
oct Sere | Insulated Wires and Cables 


which illustrates our } 











Extensive Line. FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Order trom your :0cal . 

Haberdasher. THE SAFETY 
J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City, N. Y. Bayonne, N. J. 























IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 


At any Dealer's 35 Or send your name and address 
Cc. with 35 Cents to our office 


TUR HAMM =[UPLEX) Razor Co, 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK CITY 
We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 


VV 
Po wes 
VAAAARAARARAAA 

















PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


A 


THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,008 
Home Orrice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bldg.; Denver, Colo., Symes si Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bidg.: Phila — Pa., 
Penna. om Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bidg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 725 The Rookery; San Frarcisco, Cal., 
Mills Bidg.; Indianapolis, Ind., Lemcke Annex; Wash- 
PRENTISS VISE COMPANY ington, D. C., Colorado Bidg.; Kansas City, Mo., 
Fidelity Trust Bide ; Portland, Ore., Yeon Building.; 

NEW YORK Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Even If Your Income Increases 


steadily for the next twenty years, vou will not be worth a dollar 
more than you are today, unless you save. The Endowment 
policy provides an easy, simple and profitable system of accumulating 
money. Investigate this plan. Write Dept. 172. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by Jobn F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 

















Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. - - HOME OFFICE,NEWARK,N.)J. 
&S NAMED SHOES This is the Label of the 
WORKERS UNION ARE 





FREQUENTLY 
Union ioram MADE IN 


Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas. 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 








’ Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Seeretary 























indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of Americe 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 
“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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y/ 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


Real Materials for potas 


. “Warranted Linen’ 
Real Painters —— 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 
wise their reputations for doing first-class 






































work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 
‘ oy ey utc oy 3) a 
PBwhite ) insee. de 
Lead 1 s 3 


and | 


are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are. of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 





‘ - "“HDIW é 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. | 


DETROIT. MICH. 


“OL? i 


§InCH4 > <TD MorzZz 3s0Z 





mor ze £2 Oo — = 
Lio 





New York BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CIncINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Louts, SAN FRANCISCO The first brand of Union 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) Tobacco ever produced 





(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 
MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - = 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





N.Y. 

















C. A. GOLDSMITH 


BRASS FOUNDRY 
Copper, Composition, Yellow 
Brass, Phos. Bronze, Anti- 
Acid Bronze, Manganese 
Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings. 


42-44-46 Cutler Street, NEWARK, N. J. 

















The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


386-398 East 152d Street 


NEW YORK 


Corner Melrose Avenue 








LET THE 
American Ink Co. 
NEW YORK CITY ° 
be your 4-cent 


inkman 


257-259 WILLIAM STREET 
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The Trained Man 
Dodges the Axe 


This old axe has lopped off heads since the 
earone. The inefficient man always gets it. 
he efficient man dodges it. 

Efficiency means being a “Cracker Jack” 
at some particular thing. It means being 
able to more than hold your own in filling a 
good job that pays a growing salary. 

If you can only read and write, and are 
ambitious, the International Correspondence 
Schools will impart Efficiency to you in your 
spare time—whoever you are—wherever you 
live—whatever you do—whatever you earn— 
4 how little spare time you have at your 

is q 

t costs you nothing to get the facts telling 
how the I. C. S. can help you. Simply mark 
the attached coupon opposite the occupation 
that particularly appeals to you. Mail the 
coupon today. Doing so places you under no 
obligation. 

You've 
axe.”’ Choose! 





got to get Efficiency or “‘get the 
Mark the coupon NOW. 


SESSSESSSSSSSSSSSeSSeeeeOeeoeeee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 


can qualify tor a larger salary and advancement to eee 
tion, trade, or profession before which | have marked X. 





Concrete Constructon 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
English Branches Plumb. & Steam Fitting 


Automobile Running Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 














Name 


St. and No, — 
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Look For This Label 


SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 
~ 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


UNITE? gs 
WO . 

NSH ae 
ITm| MADE TO ORDER 
On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 




















104114 
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To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 

















ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


1041144 
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On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible Hous 


New York 





United Garment Workers of America 
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Stanley Tonls 


STANLEY “BED ROCK” PLANES as now constructed are 
the strongest and most perfect in adjustment of any Plane 
ever manufactured. 

The design of the sides, which is a new and distinctive 
feature, adds greatly to the Strength and attractiveness of the 
Plane, as will readily be seen from the illustration, 

The new method of fastening the frog to the seat permits 
of the frog being adjusted either forward or backward without 
moving the lever or the cutter. 

The shape of the knob has been Granges, the new shape 
permitting a much firmer and easier grip than before. 

Send for "S$ ‘BED ROCK” circular. It will interest you. 


S23 x 














Used by millions of mothers 
for over Fifty Years. 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















Bogus and Imitation Labels 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 











Hudson Paper and Paper Stock Company 


DEALERS IN 
UNION WATER-MARKED PAPER 





Book and Bonds, Writing Papers, Tablets, Pads, Envelopes, News 
and all colored covers. Prices and samples submitted upon request. 








Albany Office, 56 State Street 








Boston Office, 29 Central Street 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 





Discriminating people buy the best—the UNDERWOOD. . A mechanical masterpiece and 
universal favorite. The sales of UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS exceed those of any other 





make of machine. : $ “THe Macaine You Wii Evenruacty Buy.’ 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, inc. 
Branches in Ali Principal Gitios Underwood Building, New York 











CHR. HEURICH BREWING Co. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED :AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of.24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle rebate - - - - - 50 cents 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D.C. 











THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Capital. . . . . . $1,000,000 Earned Surplus. . . $1,000,000 




















JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings Heavy Masonry 

wt s st a 
Railway Buildings Reinforced Concrete 

. 2 st 2 
Manufacturing Plants Dredging 

2 st 2 a 
Grain Elevators ; Dock Works, Etc. 


30 CHURCH STREET 





NEW YORK 
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Allicock’s 


The World's Greatest External Remedy 


When youneed 
a Pill 


TAKEA 


Brandreths 
PILL 
Entirely Vegetable. 


For CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 


PLASTER 


Alleock’s is the original and genu- 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. - 


ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
DICESTION, or any dis- 
order arising from an impure 
state of the 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. § ecuai. 


lood, it has no 














GOLD EDGES 

For Social Play 
Artistic Designs 
Rich Colors 

New Each Year 
Club Indexes 
AIR-CUSHION FINISH 


CLUB INDEXES 

in use in all 

The Civilized 

Countries of 

The World 

For General Play 
IVORY OF AIR-CUSHION FINISH 2 


CARD GAMES 


i 









































HE BABY’S milk 

can be kept COLD, 
CLEAN, and FREE FROM 
DEADLY GERMS IN 
THERMOS. 





HERMOS gives 

you ICE WATER 
in the home, ANY 
HOUR of the day or 
night. 





THE GIFT THAT PLEASES ALL 





What more appropriate Xmas gift for any member of the family than THERMOS, the wonderful 
bottle that keeps steaming hot for 24 hours without fire, or ice-cold for 3 days without ice. 


as needed. 








There is only one genuine THER MOS. 
you products plainly stamped ‘‘ THERMOS” on the bottom of each article, 
we will ship you, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. Write for catalog. 

AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, NEW YORK CITY 


Aged, infirm and sick people count THERMOS a blessing, for in it 
comforting and soothing liquids can be kept hot or cold for hours, and 
when placed within reaching distance, they can help themselves just 


THERMOS doubles the pleasure of outings by providing steaming 
hot coffee or soup or ice-cold beverages with the open-air lunch. 

School children and men and women who carry their lunches need 
THERMOS to give them hét drinks with their meals. 
are beautiful and inexpensive. 
THERMOS BOTTLES, $1.00 UP 
THERMOS CARAPES, $5.00 


THERMOS articles 


THERMOS LUNCH KITS, $2.50 UP 
THERMOS COFFEE POTS, $5.00 
On Sale at Best Stores 

If your dealer will not sell 


Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER warranted 


WORLD’S STANDARD 
ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 
STORES AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














A PERMANENT WATERPROOF BLANKET 


An Architect who used NEPONSET Black under a roof reported the paper 
perfectly waterproof when the roof was repaired seventeen years later. 


NEPONSET Waterproof Building Papers 
STANDARD AMONG ARCHITECTS 
Leading Architects for years have included NEPONSET Building Papers in their 
standard specifications for highest grade work. 
Within the last few years, Architects have shown a tendency to use Waterproof Building Papers 


of known quality in modest homes as well as in costly edifices. In fact NEPONSET Building 
Papers are becoming more thoroughly appreciated and more widely used every day. 





Branch Offices | F, W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass, emndvaien 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. Rstaltiched 1796 Portland, Ore. 
Columbus, Ohio Canadian Plant: HAMILTON, ONTARIO San Francisco, Cal. 
















Ask any of your friends who use 


* 
—_ Lion 2..Miilk 

SST Condensed 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or here else. 

We have recently fechas ty several new premium 
stores. 


The siock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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OU will find in the kitchens of 

the leading Hotels, Clubs and Res- || 
taurants in New York City, that GAS | 
is largely—af not entirely—used for 
cooking. 

HY? Because it insures the preparation 


of meals under Hygienic conditions. It 
lessens the burdens of the Chef and his assistants. 


—)(c 


(> is used exclusively in the kitchen of 
the Modern Home in New York City and 


any housewife, or her cook, will tell you why. 


~ 


“The RIGHT WAY is the GAS WAY.” 


CONSOLIDATED 


GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


GEO. B. CORTELYOU, President. | 
U} 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


120 W. Lake St., Chicago 








BROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢ 50¢ & $1°° Bottles. 











MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


Che Chicago Daily Hews 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 Read It. 
WHY? 


BECAUSE they believe it prints all 
the news and tells the truth about it. 








RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


i 


Dunellen : 


Agents in Ali Large Cities 


New Jersey 
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Adams Pepsin Tutti-Frutti (American Chicle Company). . 


Allcock Manufacturing Company 

American Ink Company 

American Thermos Bottle Company 

American Wood Working Machinery Company 
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Barker Company, William 
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Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
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Cc 

Capewell Horse Nail Company 

Chicago Daily News 

Collier’s Weekly 
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D 
Duffy Malt Whiskey Company 
Durham-Duplex Razor Company 

E 
Evans & Company, Victor J 


Fleischmann Yeast Company 
Flory Manufacturing Company, S 
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Garlock Packing Company. nats 
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Greene & Son 
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Haffen Brewing Company, The J. & M 
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Heurich Brewing Company, Chr 


Hoyt’s Flintstone Leather Belting (Estate, Edward R. 
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Keith Company, Geo. E 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Company . 


Mack & Company ie 
Mail Pouch Tobacco ( Bloch Bros.). eka 
Merchants’ National Bank 

Mohawk Condensed Milk Company... 
Morrill, Chas 


National Lead Company 
Nemo Corsets (Kops Bros.)..... 


P 
Packard Motor Car Company. . 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


Prentiss Vise Company. . 
Prudential Insurance Comeuay of Amnesties 


RK 
Ransome Concrete Machinery Company...... 
Red Star Yeast Company . 
Royal Baking Powder Company... 


Safety Insulated Wire and Cable Company . 
Sayre,-Jr., & Company, James R 

Schmidt, Louis 

Scriven Company, J. A 

Stanley Rule and Level Company 

Star Expansion Bolt Company. . 

Stewart & Company, James 

Sweet-Orr and Company. . 


Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen... . 
Title Guaranty & Surety Company 


U 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
United States Hoffman Company 
United States Playing Card Company 


United States Rubber Company............. 8 


Universal Button Company 


Vossnack, Jr. Inc., Herman 
Vitaphone Company 


Washington Loan and Trust Company 

Williams Brothers Company 

Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Mrs 

Wisconsin Condensed Milk Company 

Wood-Mosaic Flooring & Lumber Company 
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